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AMERICAN POLITICS. 


THE death of Senator Hanna brought to a tragic end a career which 
had exercised a remarkable influence upon American politics. When it 
is remembered that not more than a decade ago his name was practi- 
cally unknown in national affairs, and when this obscurity is contrasted 
with the world-wide interest which his illness attracted and the uni- 
versal grief which his death evoked, we begin to realize how largely and 
how rapidly his figure filled the political horizon. 

Mr. Hanna first came into political prominence when, in 1894, he 
began to organize the pre-convention campaign which resulted in the 
nomination of William McKinley at St. Louis. Very vivid is the recol- 
lection of the manner in which he crossed lances with the old leaders 
— the Platts, the Quays, and the Reeds — and bore them heavily to 
the ground. It is still easy to recall the successful audacity vith which 
he invaded New England and took the delegates away from Thomas B. 
Reed and raised aloft the banner of McKinley in Illinois, the home of 
Senator Cullom. His organization was something superb ; and later, when 
as national chairman he conducted the campaign which carried McKinley 
to the White House, he proceeded along the same lines, organizing every- 
where with the genius of a military commander. Looking back over 
the campaign, we can see how Hanna revolutionized politics. He 
brought business methods into political work. Being a business man, 
he knew how sensitive the pocket nerve is to every menacing touch. 
He played upon that nerve with relentless insistency, and, the more it 
quivered, the greater was his satisfaction. He did more than this. He 
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disregarded the ancient injunction about swapping horses in the middle 
of the stream and changed issues during the progress of a Presi- 
dential contest. Beginning the campaign with the tariff as the main 
contention, he had the wisdom to see, ere the campaign was half 
over, that the money question offered a better vantage ground; anid 
so he left the tariff to make its own headway, while he gallantly guided 
the financial issue to a safe footing on the November shore. It is not 
given to many men to possess the keen perception which discards one 
issue and makes another foremost at a critical juncture of affairs, but 
Mr. Hanna possessed this perception in rare degree. He died, happily, 
at the zenith of his fame. 

And, he being dead, it is no idle assertion to say that the Republi- 
can party has lost a tower of strength. He became the leader of his 
party through his inherent greatness. He was possessed of political 
sagacity and force, while his breadth of view and influence over men 
combined to make him both respected and loved. He may not have 
been brilliant in his intellectual attainments; he may not have been a 
great statesman; but he possessed a common-sense that led him confi- 
dently and unerringly in the right paths. It was this hard-headed, 
direct, practical way of inquiring into and deciding all questions that 
commended him so strongly to the conservatism of the country, and won 
for him the unreserved confidence of the business world. He did not 
deal with sentiment; he builded upon men and facts. No matter who 
may succeed him, he has committed the Republican party forever to the 
idea of holding business interests supreme in all affairs of public policy. 
The next chairman of the Republican National Committee will not dare 
to weaken the structure which Senator Hanna erected. We will see 
the business interests coddled and consulted; and if the signs of the 
times be not misleading, the Democratic party will endeavor to win 
back to its open and inviting arms these same interests from which it 
has been so long estranged. 

The effect of Mr. Hanna’s death upon the Republican party has been 
discussed from many points of view, the most popular being that Mr. 
Roosevelt has benefited by the removal of his only possible rival. While 
this is true, I do not believe that the emphasis which is placed upon it 
is just and fair to either the President or Mr. Hanna; for the former had 
deservedly come to regard Mr. Hanna as his friend, and Mr. Hanna was 
loyal to the President. They were friends, not enemies; and at the 
bier of the dead Senator there was no mourner more sincere than Mr 
Roosevelt. There is, however, one view of Mr. Hanna’s death which 
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has not, in my judgment, received the consideration which it deserves. 
With Mr. Roosevelt as the candidate, and with Mr. Hanna earnestly de- 
siring Republican success, the latter would have compelled, through 
personal acquaintance and influence, the contributions which are so 
necessary to the successful prosecution of a campaign. But Mr. Hanna 
is dead, and there is no one in the Republican party to-day who can 
command the money which would have been forthcoming upon his de- 
mand. He would have prevented the active opposition, even if he did 
not secure the support, of those interests which are now antagonistic to 
the President. It remains to be seen who will be his successor in this 
regard; and for this reason the selection of a new chairman of the 
Republican National Committee becomes an all-important question. 
Postmaster General Payne, with his long experience in political man- 
agement, his influence in the business world, and his natural tact and 
affability, would make an ideal leader of the party through a campaign ; 
but his health forbids his acceptance of the position. Governor W. 
Murray Crane, of Massachusetts, is much desired by the President; but 
he, too, looks with dread upon the arduous duties of a Presidential cam- 
paign. And, as one goes down the line of possibilities, each stature 
dwindles in comparison with Hanna’s over-towering form. 


Many months ago, and at atime when there seemed to be some 
doubt upon the subject, the prediction was made in THE Forum’s politi- 
cal review that President Roosevelt would be nominated as his own suc- 
cessor. The death of Senator Hanna has, of course, removed all uncer- 
tainty; but even before Senator Hanna's death the sentiment reported 
from various States, as well as the action of conventions held to select 
delegates to the Chicago convention, made it evident that the President 
would receive the nomination without a struggle. Some idea of this 
sentiment was shown in the poll made by a Cincinnati newspaper, the 
result being that in that city Mr. Roosevelt received twice as many 
votes as Senator Hanna, Ohio's favorite son. Very significant, too, was 
the outcome of the inquiries made by the “World’s Work” of represen- 
tative and well-infornted men in every State west of New York. The 
answers to these inquiries showed that there was unanimous acquies- 
cence in the belief that President Roosevelt would be nominated with- 
out opposition, while the replies to the question whether there had been 
any diminution of his popularity were so largely in the negative as to 
remove all vestige of doubt. It was also shown—and this is directly 
in line with the opinion of impartial and careful observers—that the 
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President’s fearless policy of dealing with the trusts had strengthened 
him with the great masses of the people. There is really nothing new 
in these disclosures; but it is some satisfaction to see events working 
out along lines which were pointed out months ago as the inevitable 
development of existing conditions. 

Of the Republican conventions thus far held in Congressional dis- 
tricts to elect delegates to Chicago, nearly all have instructed the dele- 
gates to vote for President Roosevelt, and it is certain that the State 
conventions, when they assemble, will act in the same fashion. Assur- 
ances to this effect have already been given by the Republican leaders 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Maryland, 
while it is easy enough to predict the adoption of strong Roosevelt reso- 
lutions in Massachusetts and Minnesota. Even the Southern States, 
wherein there was some friction among Republicans, are falling into line. 
The Far West and Northwest are enthusiastically for Roosevelt, if we 
accept the testimony of men like Senator Warren, of Wyoming, who have 
recently taken occasion to learn the predilections of Republicans in those 
sections of the country. In fact, so certain is the nomination of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by acclamation that the Chicago convention will have no 
interest beyond that which attaches to the selection of a Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate; and this selection will, in all probability, be practically 
made ere the convention assembles. 

At the present time, there is little doubt that the second place on 
the ticket will go to Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, if he desires the 
honor. He is not unknown to Republicans from all sections of the 
country, for he acted as temporary chairman of the convention which 
nominated William McKinley as President at St. Louis in 1896. He 
is a man of ability, experience in public affairs, and absolute integrity, 
besides which he is popular in the United States Senate, a body con- 
taining the men whose judgment will be most influential in determin- 
ing the choice of the convention. Moreover, it will be a wise political 
manceuvre to unite New York and Indiana in the contest which is to 
be waged. Indiana has given such large and increasing Republican 
majorities of late years that it seems removed from the column of doubt- 
ful States; and yet, inasmuch as it has performed some remarkable po- 
litical somersaults in the past, the Republican leaders will probably 
deem it wise to appeal to State pride with the hope of making its Re- 
publican majority an absolute certainty. Senator Fairbanks has long 
entertained Presidential aspirations, and, were it not for the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment in favor of Roosevelt, would, undoubtedly, have entered 
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into the race for the nomination. As it is, many of his friends are in- 
clined to persuade him not to accept the second place upon the ticket, 
because they fear it will prejudice his chances for the Presidency in 1908. 

There are, however, two sides to this question; and it will be 
well remembered that Governor Roosevelt's closest and most sincere 
friends advocated him for the Vice-Presidency in 1900 upon the ground 
that his election to that position would place him in line for higher 
honors. They would not agree with the assertion that the Vice-Presi- 
dency was not a stepping stone, but deliberately urged him to accept. 
As a matter of fact, Senator Fairbanks’ personal wishes are not likely 
to be consulted. If the delegates believe that he is the strongest as 
well as the most available candidate, they will nominate him and he 
will accept, just as Governor Roosevelt yielded to the popular demand 
at Philadelphia four years ago. Only one man, in the political history 
of the United States, declined a Vice-Presidential nomination, and his 
action was never regarded as altogether wise. 

One thing seems settled. The President will take no part in influ- 
encing the choice of the convention. In thus keeping aloof from inter- 
ference, he is simply following the example of his lamented predecessor, 
who positively declined to give utterance to any expression of opinion 
when, in the spring of 1900, the Republican party occupied a position 
similar to that which confronts it to-day. Then, as now, the action of 
the convention was discounted long in advance, so far as the Presi- 
dency was concerned, leaving only the selection of a Vice-President to 
be determined. Many efforts were made to secure some expression of 
opinion from President McKinley, but he resolutely refused to commit 
himself in favor of any candidate. Some of his friends endeavored to 
sway the convention in certain directions; but without the President 
behind them they were helpless, and the delegates finally exercised 
their untrammelled choice. President Roosevelt will be equally astute. 
He will not attempt to dictate to the approaching convention; but the 
uninfluenced choice of the delegates will be perfectly acceptable to him. 


There is, beyond doubt, some hostility to the President. It would 
be surprising, and not altogether to his credit, if such were not the case. 
With his intense individuality and forcefulness, President Roosevelt is 
not the man to be what Emerson called a mush of concession. When 
he decides upon a course which seems to him to be the right, he goes 
ahead in Davy Crockett style. One can well believe the story that 
when he was asked by a representative of Wall Street and the corporate 
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interests to promise to abstain from action at home and abroad which 
might have a disastrous effect upon the commercial world, he declined 
to give any pledge whatever. Naturally, the President would not be- 
come a party to any suggestion which involved a possible sacrifice of 
the prestige or the honor of the United States, because stocks might 
otherwise decline; nor would he purchase certain election by granting 
immunity to unlawful combinations. Still more characteristic is the 
position which he is said to have assumed regarding himself. “If, asa 
preliminary to my reélection,” he said, “I am expected to give pledges 
to respect the business interests of the country, I am not fit to be 
reélected at all.” The story may be apocryphal, but it is none the less 
an accurate view of what might have been expected from the President 
if the circumstances were such as were described. 

It was Senator Platt, of Connecticut, who said that “the murmurs 
against Mr. Roosevelt come from politicians, capitalists, speculators, and 
labor agitators, who cannot control him.” This is largely true; and 
certainly the storm centre of hostile opinion is Wall Street. The con- 
sensus of this opinion is that the President is unsafe; but when it is 
pointed out that up to the present time the ship of state has not been 
taken out of the charted channel of conservatism, much less wrecked 
upon the rocks, the answer is made that something quite dangerous 
may happen in the indefinite future. There is a fear, both intimated 
and expressed, that as soon as President Roosevelt is reélected he will 
cast aside the bonds and shackles which are now said to confine him to 
the straight and narrow path of careful observance, and will embroil 
the nation in bloody war. The extravagance, as well as the falsity, of 
this anxiety seems beyond question. There is no reason to believe that 
Mr. Roosevelt, elected directly to the Presidency, will be different 
from Mr. Roosevelt who holds the office through succession as the result 
of a tragedy. He will be surrounded then, as he is now, by capable 
and patriotic advisers, although no one in his cabinet could be more 
capable and patriotic than he has shown himself during his brief term. 


No greater contrast could be imagined than is presented by the 
Democratic and Republican situations. The Republican party, as we 
have already shown, will assemble in convention with its Presidential 
candidate selected, its Vice-Presidential nominee practically chosen, 
and its platform outlined by unanimous agreement. The Democrats, 
on the other hand, are still sadly at sea. The convention at St. Louis 
will be a genuine, old-fashioned, free-for-all struggle, with the outcome 
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in doubt until many ballots have been taken. There will be a combat 
over the platform; for the factions of the party, notwithstanding all that 
has been said about harmony, are still divided, and the battle for suprem- 
acy will be as determined as in any convention of recent years. Only 
one State convention has been held at the time of the present writing, 
and consequently there are no straws to indicate the direction of the 
wind. Indeed, it would seem as if the wind was blowing from all the 
points of the compass. 

Long ago it was pointed out in THE Forum that, in the campaign of 
1904, Mr. William J. Bryan would be a factor with whom reckoning 
would have to be made. Now that the campaign is upon us, the accu- 
racy of the assertion is abundantly sustained. Nor could it be other- 
wise. Mr. Bryan has twice been the standard-bearer of his party, and 
there is still behind him an immense personal following, not so large, 
perhaps, as four years ago, but still of sufficient magnitude to be taken 
into consideration. It is quite evident, too, that Mr. Bryan does not 
propose to be ignored. His utterances are numerous, emphatic, and, to 
some extent, disconcerting. For instance, as soon as he had returned 
from his trip abroad he announced in his newspaper that he would 
make an uncompromising fight for “an honest platform ” and candidates 
in full and sympathetic accord with the platforms of 1896 and 1900. 
Accentuating this position, he opposed, in a speech at a dinner given in 
his honor, all talk of concessions and compromise. He again raised the 
banner of anti-imperialism, and shouted an emphatic negative to the 
question of abandoning “our advocacy of bimetallism in order to con- 
ciliate those who defeated the party in other campaigns.” “The Kansas 
City platform,” he continued, “is sound on every plank, and the first 
act of the next Democratic convention should be to reaffirm it in its 
entirety, and its next act should be the addition of such new planks in 
harmony with it and covering such new questions as demand considera- 
tion. Then the convention should select candidates who believe in the 
platform, candidates whose Democracy will not be an issue in the cam- 
paign and whose fidelity will not be doubted at the election.” 

With Mr. Bryan, therefore, it is to be war to the knife against those 
who did not believe with him in 1896 and 1900, notwithstanding that 
without the support of this element in the party it is almost impossible 
to anticipate Democratic victory next November, and in face of the 
fact that the Kansas City platform was adopted by the committee on 
resolutions by the narrow majority of one vote, cast by the delegate 
from Hawaii, and was only accepted by the convention because Mr. 
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Bryan demanded it. Mr. Bryan must certainly know that since that 
time there has been a radical change in Democratic sentiment. A re- 
cent poll of the Democratic Representatives in Congress showed that 
only a mere handful were in favor of reaffirming the Chicago and Kansas 
City platforms, and these Congressmen certainly represented the views 
of their constituents. The Democratic press is not with Mr. Bryan; but 
he insists that this newspaper expression of opinion is not a fair reflex 
of the sentiment of the rank and file of the Democratic party. It there- 
fore becomes of some interest to consider what strength the Bryan idea 
will have in the national convention. It is extremely doubtful whether a 
majority of the delegates will follow his dictation. It is true that he 
seems to have control of the Kentucky situation; for Mr. Henry Watter- 
son, the editor of the Louisville “Courier-Journal,” has already virtually 
admitted defeat of the conservatives at the hands of the Bryan el- 
ement. 

It is very difficult, however, to find anywhere else a solid nucleus 
of Bryan sentiment, so that the chances are decidedly against the adop- 
tion of a platform based upon the Nebraskan’s ideas. At the same time, 
if the time-honored two-thirds rule shall be continued, Mr. Bryan may 
control one-third of the convention, and thus be able to exercise a com- 
manding influence in the nomination. It would be, however, an almost 
impossible incongruity to nominate a Bryan candidate upon an anti-Bryan 
platform; and the probability is that, if the platform does not suit Bryan 
and his followers, they will give the convention a free hand in the nam- 
ing of the candidates. What, then, will happen? Will Mr. Bryan 
emulate the example of the men who indignantly left the Chicago con- 
vention in 1896? Will he be a bolter? When asked this question he 
did not hesitate. “All who voted the Democratic ticket in 1896 and 
1900,” he said, “know very well what I shall do if the Kansas City 
platform is not reaffirmed at St. Louis and the platform and candidates 
are not to my liking. As to the men who bolted the ticket in those 
years, it is none of their business what I shall do.” 

Mr. Bryan has unquestionably the same right to bolt the conven 
tion, if it declares against him, as had those Democrats who, in 1896 
and 1900, declined to enrol themselves under his free-coinage-of-silver 
banner. Realizing, however, that he is an individual force of no mean 
power, one prefers to believe that Senator Stone, of Missouri, is speak- 
ing from actual knowledge when he says that Mr. Bryan will do his 
full part loyally and bravely to bring victory to the Democratic stand- 
ard, even should the delegates nominate a candidate and adopt a plat- 
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form not wholly in consonance with his views. If, on the other hand, 
Mr. Bryan adheres to the twice-defeated platform and declines to bow 
to the will of the majority, then it is evident that harmony, so far as 


he is concerned, is to be obtained only through a full and complete 
accordance with his views. It is hardly necessary to remark that one- 
sided harmony is only another term for fatal disagreement. 


The names most frequently mentioned in connection with the 
Democratic nomination are those of Grover Cleveland; Judge Alton Bb. 
Parker, of New York; Richard Olney, of Massachusetts; Senator Arthur 
Pue Gorman, of Maryland; Judge Gray, of Delaware; and William R. 
Hearst, of New York. Let us consider these names, remarking, by the 
way, that Mr. Bryan is against all of them except Mr. Hearst. 

From the very first moment when Mr. Cleveland’s name was sug- 
gested for the nomination, it has seemed unnecessary to regard him as 
even a possibility. In fact, when, some time ago, he wrote a letter to 
his friend Mr. William St. Clair McKelway, announcing that he could 
not allow his name to be considered, the declaration was accepted gen- 
erally as interesting, but unimportant. He did not, it is true, speak 
with the emphasis and directness which marked President McKinley’s 
utterance under similar conditions. “I not only am not and will not 
be a candidate for a third term,” said Mr. McKinley, “but would not 
accept the nomination for it if it were tendered me.” Perhaps the fact 
that Mr. Cleveland did not thus resolutely state his position has encour- 
aged his friends still to consider him a factor in the situation. Cer- 
tain it is that we find men like Richard Olney, Cleveland’s erstwhile 
Attorney-General, declaiming lengthy eulogies of the ex-President, and 
declaring that he alone is most thoroughly representative of the national 
policies which mean sane and normal conditions in national life. Strang- 
est of all, however, is the tribute which Tammany is paying to Cleve- 
land. Times have changed and Tammany has changed with them, if 
this is the same organization which fought Cleveland so bitterly at Chi- 
cago in 1892. Even Bourke Cockran is now one of the most eloquent 
of Cleveland’s supporters; and yet it does not require a memory of more 
than ordinary excellence to recall the remarkable speech which Mr. 
Cockran delivered at three o’clock in the morning in the Chicago wig- 
wam, appealing to the delegates not to nominate Mr. Cleveland. Im- 
passioned, eloquent, and forceful was that arraignment of the man whom 
Mr. Cockran now lauds to the skies. It seems impossible to take Tam- 
many’s present devotion to Cleveland with anything like seriousness. 
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One would like to know whether the ex-President does not smile when 
he feels the warmth of Tammany’s embrace. 

As Bryan excites the Northern and Eastern Democrat every time he 
harks back to 1896 and 1900, so Cleveland arouses all sorts of antago- 
nism among the Northern and Western Democrats whenever his name is 
mentioned. His nomination would be as fatal to Democratic success 
as Bryan’s. Not only would he fail to receive the support of the thou- 
sands of Democrats who charge him, through his lack of tact and un- 
reasoning obstinacy, with wrecking the Democratic party, but certainly 
the great mass of independent voters would recall the periods of great 
distress which he brought upon the country. 


In so far as there has been any concentration of opinion since my 
last article in THe Forum, it would seem to have been favorable to 
Judge Parker. His high character, his acknowledged judicial wisdom, 
and his freedom from entangling alliances are universally admitted. It 
would seem the part of wisdom for the Democratic convention to nomi- 
nate a man of his distinction and ability; and it is really an indication 
of Democratic sanity that the suggestion of his name has been so favor- 
ably received. In the same category is Judge Gray, of Delaware, 
although the State which contributes only three votes to the electoral 
college can hardly expect to secure the position of standard-bearer for its 
favorite son. Senator Gorman, of Maryland, still continues the choice 
of many Democrats who recognize his long experience in public affairs, 
his genius for organization and leadership, and his statesmanlike man- 
ner of dealing with important questions. Mr. Olney’s nomination is a 
possibility so remote as not to be entitled to consideration. 

The most remarkable star in the constellation of Democratic candi- 
dates is William R. Hearst. In New York his candidacy may not be 
taken seriously; but the fact remains that Mr. Hearst, alone of all the 
candidates, has undertaken to organize his following and to go into the 
Democratic convention with a determined and aggressive force ear- 
nestly laboring in his behalf. It cannot be said that his Presidential 
boom is a thing of mushroom growth. Its blossoming may have been 
a surprise; but, as a matter of fact, the seed was planted more than two 
years ago, and there has been careful watering and fertilizing ever since. 
Mr. Hearst seems to have taken a leaf out of Mr. Hanna’s book. Mr. 
Hanna nominated Mr. McKinley because he took nothing for granted ; 
because he went into every State for two years before the nominating 
convention was held and laid the foundation upon which the structure 
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of success was finally reared; because, through personal interviews of 
McKinley men with acknowledged leaders and through correspondence 
with thousands of individual voters, he was able to stimulate the popu- 
lar enthusiasm for his candidate. Mr. Hearst has pursued the same 
methods, combining business with politics in a marked degree. His 
agents have been in almost every State; his position as President of the 
National League of Democratic Clubs has brought him into close and 
intimate association with party workers; while the attitude of his pa- 
pers upon labor questions has secured him the support of the laboring 
classes in every section of the country. 

The logical result of these facts is seen in the expressions of men 
who are supposed to gauge public opinion. Thus we find Representa- 
tive Lamb, of Virginia, declaring that the sentiment of the Democratic 
voters in his State is equally divided between Gorman, Parker, and 
Hearst, the latter’s candidacy meeting with great favor; “and his forces,” 
he adds, “are organizing throughout the State.” When the Democratic 
National Committee met in Washington and selected the convention 
city, the story was current that Chicago was rejected because it was 
feared the local enthusiasm in that city for Mr. Hearst would influence 
the delegates. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the meeting of 
the committee was made the occasion for sending from New Jersey a 
strong delegation to advocate Mr. Hearst’s nomination; its personnel in- 
cluding a former Democratic State chairman and several county chair- 
men. When the Illinois Democratic State Committee met recently in 
Chicago, Mr. Hearst’s representatives were in attendance, entertaining 
the committee men at comfortable headquarters and sounding the praises 
of their candidate. And much more to the same effect might be quoted 
concerning Kentucky, Georgia, South Carolina, Wisconsin, and other 
States; while the Legislature of Mississippi has invited him to deliver 
an address. The recent action of the Rhode Island Democratic State 
Convention in instructing its delegates to St. Louis to vote for Mr. 
Hearst is significant. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that Mr. Hearst desires the Presiden- 
tial nomination, and that he also believes that, when a thing is worth 
possessing, the effort t~ attain it is also worth the expenditure of time 
and money. In detailing what he has accomplished, I simply desire to 
emphasize the -esults which effective and intelligent organization can 
accomplish. I confess to some surprise at the apparent headway which 
his candidacy has secured; I admit that he does not seem to be built of 
Presidential timber; and yet he has reached a point where he will be a fac- 
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tor in the convention. He will be the only candidate who will go to St. 
Louis with an organization behind him—an organization which has been 
in course of construction for two years —and in politics it means 
something to have your forces presenting a solid and disciplined front. 
Having declared in favor of the ratification of the Panama Canal 
treaty, not being an ardent advocate of the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, and being an expansionist, Mr. Hearst is compelled to 
tind in the trusts the sole issue upon which to base his candidacy. 
“The great issue of the day,” he says, “is the regulation and control of 
the tendency toward industrial combination and organization — in other 
words the trust issue.” With opposition to the trusts as his watch- 
word, he is marching on; and, in any event, he promises to be a young 
and picturesque figure when the Democratic clans gather at St. Louis. 
In the meantime, who can guess what New York will do for or against 
him? Or will he declare himself a citizen of California and be nomi- 
nated by that State? These, and other questions, add to the interest 
which his appearance in the Presidential field has already created. 


When the official call for the Democratic National Convention was 
issued, it cordially invited “all Democratic citizens of the United States 
who can unite with us in the effort for a pure and economical consti- 
tutional government” to join in sending delegates. Four years ago 
the call was addressed to those who “favored the republic as against the 
empire.” Then, in the language of the platform, imperialism was the 
paramount issue. To-day the Philippines are accepted as a fixed fact 
in our national history, and the futility of a campaign based upon their 
proposed abandonment is admitted. The desire for the acquisition of 
territory is an ineradicable trait in the Anglo-Saxon. 

The present appeal is for a pure and economical constitutional gov- 
ernment. We are, apparently, to have a repetition of the days of 1876, 
when “Tilden and Reform” and “Throw open the books” were the 
Democratic battle-cries. It is an opportune time to go to the people 
with a demand for more economical government. It is only a few years 
since the fact that a billion dollars had been appropriated by one Con- 
gress aroused the nation. Nowadays, the total appropriations of a sin- 
gle session of Congress will aggregate that vast amount. It is true that 
the United States has grown and developed; but the cost of administer- 
ing the government has increased in much greater degree. On the eve 
of a Presidential campaign, the budgets in the present session are being 


pruned closely, so that a record for economy can be made. There has 
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been much room for improvement; and the pity is that the same watch- 
fulness is not exercised at times when there is no political pressure. 

The Democratic party might well go into the campaign with no 
other plank in its platform than reform in the governmental expendi- 
tures; but other issues are naturally being outlined by the party leaders. 
Representative Williams, of Mississippi, the minority leader on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, places a revision of the tariff as 
the foremost consideration — a revision which is not to be reckless and 
sudden, but is to be piecemeal and gradual in order not to disturb busi- 
ness interests. All Democrats practically unite in declaring tariff revi- 
sion as of greatest consequence. Probably Mr. Olney sums up the ideal 
platform from the conservative point of view when he says: 


In matters domestic the Democratic party will repudiate the stand-pat policy 
and will advocate both economy in expenditures and such tariff reform and revision 
as industrial conditions and the interests of the country at large demand. In that 
view, it will stand for a reasonable relation between governmental revenues and 
governmental requirements; for clean administration and official conduct free from 
every suspicion of graft; for amendments of existing tariff schedules in the interest 
of the country at large, and not in that of special syndicates or favored industries ; 
for such access to foreign markets, by tariff adjustments or reciprocity treaties, as 
will enable American producers to dispose of their surplus products; for taking 
from the so-called “ trusts” that kind and degree of protection which enables them 
both to monopolize the home market and to sell to the foreign consumer at prices 
greatly below those made to the domestic consumer. 

In other matters vitally affecting both our foreign and domestic affairs, th 
Democratic party will first of all stand for a pacific instead of a militant republic; 
for appeal to the last resort of kings only in legitimate self-defence, and not for 
criminal aggression; for an army and fleet commensurate with actual needs, but not 
used either as playthings or to bully the weak or provoke the strong; in short, for 
the things that make for peace and not for war. 

The Democratic party will also stand for the supremacy of law; for law for na- 
tions no less than for individuals; for law for the greatest as not exempted from its 
power, and for the very least as feeling its care; for law for capitalists and law for 
wage-earners; for law for Presidents and cabinets as well as for the humblest of 
private citizens. 


The platform of the Republican party will be brief and to the point 
[t will declare that Republican legislation has placed the currency upon 
a solid basis; that the action of the President has been the only effec- 
tive step taken by any administration against combinations in restraint 
of trade; that the improved condition of the Filipinos is ample evidence 
of the fidelity with which the Republican administration has redeemed 
its pledges to the people of the archipelago; that tariff revision along 
protection lines can only be accomplished through the continuance in 
power of the Republican party; that economy in public expenditures 
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and punishment of dishonesty in official life are results accomplished ; 
and that the Isthmian Canal is to be constructed through the efforts of 
a Republican Congress and a Republican Administration. 

But, more emphatic and convincing than anything else, from the 
Republican point of view, will be the appeal to the people based upon 
the continued prosperity of the country. This will be the keynote of 
the campaign. 


The session of Congress, from a political point of view, has been re- 
markable. Although a Presidential campaign is impending there has 
been comparatively little oratory for purely political effect. In the 
Senate, Mr. Gorman has inveighed against the enormous expenditure of 
money for the afmy and navy while public internal improvements have 
been allowed to languish. In the House there has been a general 
arraignment of both parties. On the whole, however, there has been 
an unusual lack of campaign speeches, and even the few which have 
been delivered have not been of transcendent importance. 

Some attempt was made upon the Democratic side of the Senate, 
under the leadership of Mr. Gorman, to manufacture campaign material 
out of the Panama Canal situation. The effort was unsuccessful; and 
the treaty which makes certain the Isthmian Canal was ratified by a 
vote much larger than the requisite two-thirds. The Democratic mi- 
nority in the Senate declined to be solidified in opposition. The fact is 
that the revolution in Panama, whereby a new republic was created, 
whether or not conceived in this country, was a step necessary to the 
inauguration of the canal enterprise, and as such has been accepted by 
the American people. It may not argue a high standard of conscience 
to say that when the American people want something of real value, 
they do not care how, when, or where it is obtained; and yet the popu- 
lar acquiescence in the Panama episode would seem to indicate that 
such is the fact. It was rather interesting to notice, when Democratic 
Senators were beginning to array themselves in hostility to the treaty, 
how the Legislatures of their States cut away all ground of opposition 
by adopting resolutions in favor of prompt and favorable action. Real- 
izing how completely all comment upon the Panama coup d'état has 
subsided, and with what satisfaction the assurance of a canal is received, 
it must be admitted that it is results and not methods which appeal to 
the public mind. There is no political capital for the Democrats in dis- 
cussing the plans which cut the Gordian knot of the canal problem. 

It is the purpose of the Republican leaders in both the Senate and 
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the House to effect an early adjournment. According to the present 
programme, there will be no legislation of general interest; and, as soon 
as the appropriation budgets have been passed, Congress will fold its 
tents and silently steal away. While the Senate will be considering the 
supply bills, after they have been passed by the House, the latter will 
be devoting its attention to some legislative measures. Chief among 
these will be the Gardner bill, which creates a commission to inquire 
into the condition of the merchant marine and means for its develop- 
ment; the bill combining the Indian Territory and Oklahoma, and their 
admission as one State, after the Indian lands have been allotted under 
the Dawes commission ; the eight-hour labor bill; the Hepburn-Dolliver 
bill, giving police jurisdiction to liquor shipped in original packages; 
and the service-pension bill. These bills will be passed for political 
effect, as Congress will adjourn ere the Senate has had an opportunity 
to give them consideration. The Judiciary Committee of the House is 
now struggling with the Grosvenor bill limiting the meaning of the 
word “conspiracy ” and restricting the use of injunction in certain cases. 
This bill may be reported before adjournment because some action is 
demanded by labor organizations, but its enactment is not probable. 

Summing up the political situation, we see that the Republican 
party has its leader already chosen, its platform practically framed, and, 
except for the death of Senator Hanna, its ranks in excellent condition 
for the approaching contest. The Democrats are sadly divided with in- 
ternal dissensions, without a leader who commands unanimous and en- 
thusiastic support, and lacking an inspiring and genuine issue. With 
the exception of Mr. Hearst, no possible candidate is bestirring himself 
to secure the nomination; and this indifference is not without its dis- 
couraging effect upon the rank and file, who are anxious and ready to be 
led to victory. There must be a shaking-up of dead bones if the coming 
campaign is to possess anything of old-time interest and vigor. 

Henry LITCHFIELD WEST. 
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WHEN out of the darkness of the night of February 8, Japan shat- 
tered the calm of Port Arthur and flung Russia’s battleships to destruc- 
tion, there was written the first page in a new chapter of the world’s 
history. The conclusion of that chapter is yet locked in the mysterious 
unknown of the future; but whatever the end may be — whether the 
final paragraph shall tell of the rise of another great Power in the Far 
East, an Asiatic Power that has shown its ability to contend with one 
of the so-called great European Powers, or whether Japan shall succumb 
before the onslaught of Russia — the torpedo whose reverberations were 
heard around the world has turned the current of history into another 
channel. 

It is not the function of the recorder of international events to in- 
dulge in speculation, or to make predictions as to the dutcome of mili- 
tary movements. Observing the proper limitations which govern this 
writer, he makes no attempt to forecast the future of the war in the Far 
East; but it comes properly within his sphere to call attention to the 
political effects of the conflict. If Japan wins, if Japan follows up her 
initial course on both land and sea, she will hold Russia at her mercy, 
she will have destroyed the superstitious belief that Russia is all-power- 
ful and invincible, and politically as well as militarily she will domi- 
nate the Far East. Here one must stop. The temptation is strong to 
indulge in fancy; to paint the future of the Far East under the hege- 
mony of Japan, with China vivified and awakened from her long slum- 
ber of centuries, casting off a civilization so refined that it has become 
barbaric because it has ceased to keep pace with modern civilization. 

If Japan cannot hold the pace which she has set, if the valor and 
genius of the Japanese are powerless before the weight of Russia, and 
Japan lies crushed at the feet of the Colossus of the North, she may for 
the time being lie prostrate, wracked by the conflict of war, broken 
almost, but still a nation, and still a people in whom the spirit of na- 
tional independence survives. Whatever the result, whether it be vic- 
tory for Japan or for Russia, whether it be a blow to the ambitions of 
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Japan or a loss of prestige to Russia, the new chapter of history will be 
written. The beginning of the twentieth century sees for the first time 
an Asiatic people claiming its place among the great Powers of the 
world. Japan demanded to be regarded as one of these Powers; Russia 
challenged that right; and Japan, nothing loath, accepted the gage and 
placed everything on the hazard of the sword. Russia posed as the 
champion of Western civilization against Eastern barbarism; as the de- 
fender of the Christianity of the Occident against the Paganism of the 
Orient. It is thus a racial as well as a political and religious war. 
It is the conflict for the supremacy of the Far East between a nation 
calling itself civilized and one to which it contemptuously refers as un- 
civilized. As between the so-called civilization and Christianity of 
Russia and the barbarism and Paganism of Japan, the majority of the 
American people long ago formed their opinions. 


To understand properly the causes which have led to the present 
war, it is essential fully to appreciate the tortuous diplomacy of Russia 
during the last few years, and the necessity imposed upon Japan either 
to resist it or to sink to the level of a vassal state. Inasmuch as little 
of this diplomacy is understood, and because, in the great mass of ex- 
planations and manifestoes issued by both sides immediately following 
the severance of diplomatic relations, no consecutive historical narrative 
has been presented, I give here a succinct statement of those relations, 
accompanied by official documents, which may prove of value to the 
student of contemporary history. 

After the termination of the Chinese-Japanese war, when Russia, 
with the codperation of Germany and France and owing to the folly of 
England, compelled Japan to forfeit the fruits of her victory and to 
abandon her foothold on the Liao-tung peninsula, Russia, without the 
shadow of a claim and in defiance of the rights of China and all the 
world, took possession of Port Arthur, the stronghold that Japan had 
captared. At that time Japan was powerless to try conclusions with 
Russia, France, and Germany. There was nothing for Japan to do but 
yield to the inevitable and bide her time. When Russia took Port 
Arthur, nominally under lease from China, a lease which she was com- 
pelled to make under duress, Russia announced that her occupation was 
merely temporary, and that so long as she held Port Arthur it would be 
open to the commerce of the world. But a Russian promise is a 
promise freely made and as freely broken. No sooner had the Czar 
taken possession of Port Arthur than the world was told that it was 
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hereafter to be a Russian military stronghold, and that only Russian 
ships would be permitted to enter. 

In 1899 Secretary Hay addressed his famous circular note to the 
Powers respecting “the open door” in Manchuria, and in reply thereto 
received the categorical declaration of Count Mouravieff, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, in these explicit words: “The Imperial Govern- 
ment has no intention whatever of claiming any privilege [in Man- 
churia] for its own subjects to the exclusion of other foreigners.” 
After the Boxer uprising, on July 3, 1900, Mr. Hay sent a circular 
note to the Powers cotperating in China in which he defined the 
purposes and policy of the United States. After declaring it to be the 
policy of the United States to remain on terms of peace with China, 
Mr. Hay concluded his note in these words: “The policy of the 
Government of the United States is to seek a solution which may 
bring about permanent safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese ter- 
ritorial and administrative entity, protect all rights guaranteed to 
friendly Powers by treaty and international law, and safeguard for the 
world the principle of equality and impartial trade with all parts of 
the Chinese Empire” —a purpose as benevolent as it was states- 
manlike. 

Mr. Hay’s note was despatched on July 3, 1900. On August 29, 
the Russian chargé d'affaires called at the State Department and made 
an oral statement to Mr. Adee, the acting Secretary of State, respecting 
Russia’s purposes in China, in the course of which he declared that 
“Russia has no designs of territorial acquisition in China . . . that 
incidentally to necessary defensive measures on the Russian border, 
Russia has occupied Newchwang for military purposes, and, as soon as 
order is reéstablished, will withdraw her troops therefrom if the action 
of other Powers be no obstacle thereto.” 

Despite these official assurances defining the position of Russia, de- 
spite still later pledges that she would vacate Manchuria, which was 
then under her military control, on April 5, 1903, six months before 
the date set for final evacuation, an attempt was made by Russia to 
secure from China her assent to certain conditions which, if China 
accepted, would have riveted the hold of Russia on that country so 
firmly that it could not have been broken. The full text of this extraor- 
dinary demand has not, to my knowledge, been published, and I there- 
fore present it here, not only because of its importance, but because it 
reveals the shameless duplicity of Russian diplomacy. In the absence 
of M. Lessar, the Russian minister to Pekin, M. Plancon, the Russian 
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chargé d'affaires, addressed the following communication to Prince 
Ching, the head of the Chinese foreign office: 


From Councillor of State Plancon, chargé d'affaires, of the great Russian 
Empire. 

To Ching, Prince of the First Rank, Prime Minister of the Great Daytsing Empire, 
and to the Dignitaries of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Communication. 

By order of the Imperial Government I have the honor to communicate the fol- 
lowing to you, esteemed Prince and Dignitaries. 

For more than two hundred years Russia and China have maintained relations 
always distinguished by the most friendly character, and this is quite natural: two 
neighboring people, having a common frontier over five thousand versts in exten- 
sion and numerous affairs and interests in common, may easily come to an under 
standing with regard to everything. The interference of aliens with these n:utual 
relations only spoils them and renders the solution of affairs difficult. This is why 
Russia, highly prizing friendly relations with China, deems it her duty to guard 
them from all foreign interference. 

This especially concerns Manchuria. Russia has sacrificed thousands of men and 
millions in money for the pacification of this country and the establishment there of 
lawful Chinese authority, not counting at all the millions expended for the construc 
tion of the railway for the common good of all nations. Other Powers have not ex 
pended for the pacification of Manchuria either one ruble in money or one soldier 
It would, consequently, seem perfectly just that Russia should have the right to 
protect her interests in this country, bought at such a price, without exciting the 
envy of the other Powers. All the foreigners have profited by the peace estab- 
lished in this territory and the roads constructed there, and in all justice ought to 
be satisfied with that much, remembering that but a few years ago all access 
to Manchuria was closed to them. 

Many states, having expended money and military forces for the pacification of 
some country or island, generally annex them to their possessions forever by right 
of conquest. Russia does not wish to take advantage of that right, and as in 1881 
she gave back to China the Ili region, and in the past year the south-western part 
of the Mukden Province, Russia now is ready to fulfil her obligations and to give 
back to China not only the remaining part of the Mukden Province and Ghirin, but 
also the port of Newchwang, if she receives full assurance that after the departure of 
the troops the lawful interests of Russia in these frontier regions will not be infringed 
either by China or by any other Power. 

In order to give such assurance, the Chinese Government must take upon itself 
the following obligations towards Russia: 

1. That the territories restored, especially Newchwang and the localities along 
the Liao-Ho, will in no case be surrendered to any other Power as a cession, lease, 
concession, or in any other form. 

The attempt of such cession Russia would regard as a menace, and would, for 
the purpose of protecting her interests, have recourse to most decisive measures 

2. The organization now existing in Mongolia will not be violated, for such vio- 
lation will unavoidably produce excitement among the people, and an agitated con 
dition along our frontier will bring about very serious and undesirable complications. 

8. That the Chinese Government will not make any decision with regard to the 
opening to foreign trade of any new points in Manchuria and the estatlishment of 
consuls there, without previous consultation with the Imperial Government. 

4. That if China should have recourse to foreigners for the management of her 
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administration, the jurisdiction of these foreigners shall not extend to the affairs in 
Northern China, where Russian interests prevail. In such case, these affairs shall 
be allotted to entirely separate departments and their management entrusted to Rus- 
sians. Thus, for example, should a foreigner be engaged as counsel in mining busi- 
ness, his advice shall not extend to mining matters in Mongolia and Manchuria, for 
which affairs a Russian counsel shall then be appointed. 

5. Russia will maintain under her control the now existing telegraph line between 
Port Arthur, Ying-Kou, and Mukden, for the whole time that the Peking-Ying- 
Kou line may last, to which the above-mentioned one serves as an indispensable 
prolongation. 

6 After the restoration of Newchwang to the Chinese Administration, the Russo 
Chinese Bank shall continue to act, as at present, as the customs bank of the above 
mentioned port 

Lastly, 7. It is understood that all rights acquired in Manchuria by Russian sub 
jects or establishments during the occupation shall remain in full force after the de 
parture of the troops. 

In addition to this, it shall be the duty of Russia to care for the preservation of 
the health and life of the inhabitants of the localities traversed by the railway line. 
Giving free access to the traflic of travellers and freight, the railway might just as 
easily contribute to the penetration into the North of contagious diseases, if there 
be not established at its very beginning, at Ying-Kou, a regular sanitary organiza- 
tion and strict observation as to the starting of epidemics. Last year the greed of a 
captain and the carelessness of the customs commissioner and a physician were the 
cause of cholera having been carried into Manchuria and Siberia, from which there 
perished thousands of men, both Russian and Chinese. 

Restoring to China the administration of Newchwang, the Russian Government 
demands that the model sanitary organization established by the Russian Adminis- 
tration should be maintained, and that the authorities should always be prepared to 
fight the epidemics. For this purpose it will be necessary that the customs com- 
inissioner and the customs physician should be Russian subjects subordinate to the 
Chinese customs administration. This subordination will fully guarantee the proper 
discharge of their regular duties and the maintenance of the Chinese customs; but 
as Russians they will be interested in the matter of guarding Russian possessions 
from the ingress of epidemics, a thing which cannot be expected from foreigners of 
another nationality. 

A permanent commission shall be established for the management of sanitary 
measures, the president of which shall be the Tao-tai and the members all the con- 
suls residing at Ying-Kou, the above-mentioned customs commissioner, the customs 
physician, a special physician bacteriologist, and the representative of the Eastern 
Chinese railway. 

For the settling of the details of the organization and the work of the commis 
sion, the Tao-tai shall consult with the Russian consul, who possesses great experi 
ence in this matter. 

The means for the sanitary work and for the struggle against epidemics shall b 
found by the Tao-tai, a thing which will not be fraught with difficulties, if tix 
present taxation of the local merchants is maintained, for which the Tao-tai must 
receive authorization from Pekin. 

Such are, esteemed Prince and Dignitaries, the conditions by means of which the 
Russian Government will be assured that its political interests, as well as the inter 
ests concerning the health and life of numerous persons, will be duly safeguarded 
As soon as Your Highness and your Excellencies will answer by an official note in 


which, in the name of His Majesty the Bogdokhan, will be expressed the consent to 
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the above-mentioned demand of Russia, the Russian troops shall be withdrawn from 
the Mukden Province and Ghirin, and the civil administration shall be transferred 
by the Governor to the Chinese Tao-tai. 

In case of any doubts arising from the interpretation of the present note, the 
Russian text shall be considered as authoritative. 

Chargé @’ affaires, Councillor of State, E. PLANcoN. 

April 5, 1903. 


Some weeks later this communication came to the knowledge of the 
American, British, and Japanese Governments, all of whom vigorously 
endeavored to induce China to refuse to accept the Russian demands. 
Formal, categorical, positive, and explicit denials were made by the Rus- 
sian Government and its accredited agents as to the representations 
made by the three governments that Russia was endeavoring to obtain 
any special privileges from China, or that she proposed to enter into any 
new negotiations with China regarding Manchuria. Count Lamsdorff, 
the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, informed the American and 
British ambassadors at St. Petersburg, and Count Cassini, the Russian 
ambassador at Washington, made the same unequivocal declaration to 
Secretary Hay, that Russia had initiated no new negotiations. These 
denials, it must not be forgotten, were made some two months after Plan- 
con had addressed his communication to the Chinese Foreign Minister ; 
but when Lessar returned late in the summer of last year to Pekin, he 
immediately presented the following new demands: 


1. China shall give assurances that the three provinces of Manchuria shall never 
be ceded to any foreign Power, and that no piece of land in those provinces, whether 
large or small, shall be leased for a term of years, or pledged, or disposed of in any 
manner whatever. 

2. On the river routes along the Sungari and Tsutsuhar, which are especially im 
portant to facilitate the access of merchandise from Manchuria to the Chinese-Rus- 
sian railroad, in the affairs of which the Chinese Government is equally interested 
with Russia, Russia shall be given power to maintain troops for the protection of 
vessels and telegraph lines, and Russia shall also be allowed to maintain military 
stations along the rivers at important points. 

3. No special or heavy duties shall be imposed upon goods conveyed by rail 
road into Manchuria, nor shall the duties be greater on goods coming by railroad 
than are imposed on goods brought overland or by river. 

4. The branch offices in Manchuria of the Russo-Chinese Bank, the affairs of 
which are the common concern of Russia and China, shall be protected by Russian 
troops upon the withdrawal of her troops, and the cost of such maintenance shall 
be paid by the said bank. 

5. In order that necessary measures may be taken to prevent the importation of 
plague and that these measures shall be in accord with Russian practices, Russian 
physicians shall be employed and Russian quarantine officers shall be stationed at 
quarantine points, and especially at Newchwang. 
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To these original demands Lessar a few days later added still another 
to the effect that all forestry, mining, and other concessions “which 
might be advantageous to Russia should be given to Russian subjects 
exclusively.” 

How these demands can be reconciled with Count Mouravieff’s re- 
sponse to Mr. Hay’s “open door” circular and the oral statement made 
by the Russian chargé d affaires to the acting Secretary of State on 
August 29, 1900, a Russian skilled in subtle casuistry may be able to 
explain, but no American of even average honesty could do so with clear 
conscience. 

On September 11, the Japanese Government lodged a formal protest 
with Prince Ching against the Lessardemands. Prince Ching informed 
the Japanese minister that China was powerless, that it was impossible 
for her to refuse what Russia insisted upon, especially as the evacuation 
of Manchuria was conditioned upon her acceptance, and refusal on the 
part of China to accept would mean refusal on the part of Russia to 
evacuate. On September 24, the American minister at Pekin made 
what was practically an identical representation to Prince Ching, and 
informed him that the American Government did not believe it was 
advisable for the Chinese Government to enter into any new negotia- 
tions with Russia until she evacuated Manchuria. About the same 
time the British minister at Pekin made a representation of the same 
tenor. 

While Prince Ching hesitated between yielding to Russia and fol- 
lowing the advice of the American, British, and Japanese Governments, 
on October 6 Lessar had another interview with the Prince and de- 
manded to know what China intended to do. Prince Ching had by 
this time become convinced that it was unwise for him to yield to Rus- 
sia, and he therefore told Lessar that China could not discuss any new 
arrangement until Russia fulfilled her promise and withdrew her mili- 
tary forces from Manchuria. Lessar’s answer was for the first time 
frank and to the point. In that case, he informed Prince Ching, Russia 
would not evacuate Manchuria. 

This was in October, but earlier in the year the Japanese Govern- 
ment had been disturbed by a movement in Corea which indicated the 
intention of Russia to obtain a foothold there precisely as she had 
fastened her grip on Manchuria. Under the guise of a concession 
granted to a commercial company to cut timber on the banks of the 
Yalu, a hundred or more Russian officers, with a large force of Chinese 
coolies, went to Yongampho, on the west coast of Corea, and without 
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notification to the Corean Government or its permission, began the con- 
struction of telegraph lines to connect Yongampho with the military 
telegraph line in Manchuria, and proeeeded to make surveys of the har- 
bor, evidently for the purpose of erecting fortifications, and in other 
ways making it a Russian military post. The Corean Government 
entered a vigorous protest against this high-handed infraction of the laws 
of nations, and sent an official to investigate. In the quaint language 
of an official despatch, this official was “induced ” — the inducements 
not being specified — to make a lease by which a large zone about 
Yongampho was ceded to the “company,” under the terms of which 
tussia exercised practical sovereignty over the leased zone. Among 
other things, the lease provided that any foreigner committing any 
offence within the leased territory should be handed over to the Russian 
company for punishment. The lease was sent to Seoul, but the Gov- 
ernment refused to recognize the act of its official. 

If Russia were permitted to turn Yongampho into a fortified mili- 
tary base, it would imperil the position of Japan. So, to conserve her 
interests, Japan informed the Corean Government that Russia’s position 
in Yongampho was without justification, and, if Corea entered into any 
agreement with Russia prejudicial to the interests of Japan, it would be 
necessary for Japan to take such measures as might be necessary for her 
self-protection. 

The relations between Japan and Russia were fast becoming impos- 
sible. To arrive at an understanding, the Japanese Government pro- 
posed that the respective rights of the two Powers, both in Manchuria 
and Corea, should be defined. Accordingly, Baron Komura, the Japan- 
ese Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Baron Rosen, the Russian minister 
to Japan, reached an agreement, ad referendum, which was transmitted 
to St. Petersburg on August 12, in these terms: 


1. A mutual engagement to respect the independence and territorial integrity of 
the Chinese and Corean Empires, 

2. A mutual engagement to maintain the principle of equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations in those two countries. 

8. Reciprocal recognition of Japan's preponderating interests in Corea and Rus- 
sia’s special interests in railway enterprises in Manchuria, and mutual recognition of 
the right of Japan and of Russia, respectively, to take such measures as may be nec- 
essary for the protection of the above-mentioned respective interests in so far as the 
principle set forth in Article 1 is not infringed, 

4. Recognition by Russia of the exclusive right of Japan to give advice and 
assistance to Corea in the interest of reform and good government in the Peninsular 
Empire. 

5. An engagement on the part of Russia not to impede an eventual extension of 
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the Corean Railway into Southern Manchuria so as to connect with the East China 
and Shanhaikwan and Newchwang lines. 


Every step taken by Baron Rosen in the negotiation was telegraphed 
to St. Petersburg and approved by Count Lamsdorff, and, therefore, both 
Baron Rosen and Baron Komura had a right to believe that the agree- 
ment would meet with the approval of the Czar’s Government, and that 
any modifications would be in detail and not in principle. 

The Russian Government waited until October 6 to make its reply, 
which ran in this form: 


1. A mutual engagement to respect the independence and territorial integrity of 
the Corean Empire. 

2. Recognition by Russia of Japan’s preponderating interest in Corea and of the 
right of Japan to give advice and assistance to Corea tending to improve the civil 
administration of the Empire without infringing on the stipulations of Article 1, 

3. Engagements on the part of Russia not to impede the commercial and indus 
trial undertakings of Japan in Corea, nor to oppose any measures taken for the pur 
pose of protecting them so long as such measures do not infringe on the stipulations 
of Article 1. 

4, Recognition of the right of Japan to send for the same purpose troops to Corea 
with the knowledge of Russia, but the number shall not exceed that actually re 
quired, and with an engagement on the part of Japan to recall such troops as soon 
as their mission is accomplished. 

5. A mutual engagement not to use any part of the territory of Corea for stra 
tegic purposes, nor to undertake in Corea any military work capable of menacing the 
freedom of navigation in the Strait of Corea. 

6. A mutual engagement to consider that part of the territory of Corea lying to 
the north of the thirty-ninth parallel as a neutral zone into which neither of the con 
tracting parties shall introduce troops. 

7. Recognition by Japan of Manchuria and its littoral as in all respects Russia's 
sphere of interest, 

8. This agreement to supplant all previous agreements between Russia and Japan 
respecting Corea. 


Naturally Japan was disappointed to find that Russia was not sin- 
cere. The delay of two months did not argue good faith on the part of 
Russia, but some of that delay may be attributed to the peculiarities of 
Russian politics. Admiral Alexieff had been appointed Viceroy of the 
Far East and had been given supreme powers in Manchuria. This 
appointment was distasteful to Count Lamsdorff, General Kuropatkin, 
the Minister of War, and M. De Witte, formerly Minister of Finance and 
at one time the most influential man in the Russian Empire, who after 
Alexiefi’s appointment became aware of the extraordinary powers dele- 
gated to him, which they resented, and they threatened to resign unless 
a curb was put on Alexieff’s ambitions. Lamsdorff, De Witte, and Kuro- 
patkin were opposed to war, while Alexieff and his partisans were deter- 
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mined to provoke a conflict with Japan, believing that her subjugation 
would be an easy matter, and that, with her military power crushed, 
nothing could prevent the annexation of Manchuria. 

When the Russian reply was received in Tokio, Japan made an earnest 
effort to induce Russia to modify her proposals, and in the interest of 
peace agreed to accept them, provided that the sixth article should be 
so modified as to provide for the creation of a neutral zone to the south 
as well as to the north of the thirty-ninth parallel. The seventh article, 
the recognition by Japan of Manchuria and its littoral as in all respects 
Russia’s sphere of interest, could not be accepted, as that would have 
been a virtual surrender to Russia of any rights possessed by Japan in 
Manchuria, and an acknowledgment that Manchuria had ceased to be 
Chinese territory. Russia, however, insisted, claiming that it was the 
only compensation she received for the concessions made to Japan, and 
that the question of Manchuria was of concern solely to Russia and 
China. To this Japan replied that what she asked for Manchuria was 
only what Russia had repeatedly agreed to, and that Russia’s perma- 
nent occupation of Manchuria threatened the independence of Corea. 
Japan refused to agree not to make any use of Corea for strategic pur- 
poses, but did bind herself not to fortify the ports of Corea so as to 
threaten the freedom of navigation of the Straits. 

On October 30, the Japanese reply was sent to St. Petersburg, and 
it was not until December 11 that the Russian rejoinder was received. 
Russia’s replication eliminated all the articles relating to Manchuria, 
which made the proposed convention relate entirely to Corea; reasserted 


the Russian Government was requested to make an early response; but 


the original demand that Japan should not make use of any part of 
Corea for strategic purposes; and insisted upon a neutral zone south of 
the Yalu, while refusing to recognize an equal zone to the north. Seem- 
ingly there was a hopeless deadlock, but on January 6 Russia offered in 
the form of concession this impudent article: 

Recognition by Japan of Manchuria and its littoral as being outside her sphere of 
interests, while Russia, within the limits of that province, will not impede Japan o1 


other Powers in the enjoyment of rights and privileges acquired by them under ex 
isting treaties with China, exclusive of the establishment of settlements. 


A week later Japan made still another representation to Russia, and 
willing to do everything consistent with honor to avoid war, requested 
Russia to reconsider her position. She firmly insisted, however, that it 
was absolutely essential that Russia should agree to maintain the terri- 
torial integrity of China in Manchuria, but Japan was willing to waive 
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for the time being her right to the establishment of settlements in Man- 
churia, which was granted by the treaty with China. To this last pro- 
posal Russia made no reply. She would not, in response to repeated 
requests for an answer, even indicate when she proposed to consider it, 
but continued to augment as rapidly as possible her naval and military 
forces in the Far East. It was so obvious that Russia was simply using 
the delay to put herself in a better position to strike her opponent that, 
on February 6, Japan severed diplomatic relations with Russia and hos- 
tilities immediately followed. 


Since the beginning of the war the world has been amazed by the 
unpreparedness of Russia for military operations and the incompetence 
displayed by her naval officers. No less surprising has been the almost 
pathetic appeal of the Government to the people to be patient and con- 
done the initial blunders, accompanied by a bombastic threat of the ter- 
rible fate in store for Japan, and an attempt to make her forfeit the 
sympathy of the world by indicting her at the bar of nations for having 
been guilty of treachery in beginning war before a formal declaration. 
Russia’s military weakness has surprised those persons who, misled by 
superficial appearances, by her size, by her boasting and pretensions, 
have believed her invincible and able to defy all the world. By the 
initiated, however, what has happened was long ago predicted. Russia, 
of course, is great in population, which means the raw material of ar- 
mies, and greater even in undeveloped natural resources; but, panoplied 
in armor though she may be, her heel of Achilles is the corruption of 
her officials. 

As a people, the Russians are brave, and their climate and life make 
them hardy and able to withstand severe fatigue. But the strongest 
and bravest race cannot win military victories when they have an im- 
perfect or corrupt organization, or when their officers are given up to 
luxury. The men in the ranks are physically brave and mentally dull. 
They lack the intelligence, initiative, and dash which are such con- 
spicuous characteristics of the Japanese soldier. And the vulnerable 
place in the Russian military system is the transport and commissariat. 
An army moves on its belly, and no army can fight unless it is fed. 
The Russians have never yet shown that they have mastered this prob- 
lem. They are facing a stupendous task in the transportation of troops 
from their base to the seat of war, more than 5,000 miles away. 


In the mass of explanations and communiqués that have emanated 
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from St. Petersburg, during the last month, the pregnant fact appears 
that Russia enters on the war with no light heart and now realizes the 
dangers confronting her. The internal conditions of the Empire are 
such that no sane ruler or government should have attempted the hazard 
of war. The alarming condition of the exchequer, the unrest of the people, 
and the danger that other Powers may be drawn into the war — these 
are all factors that ought to have made Russia hesitate seriously before 
forcing her antagonist into unsheathing the sword. Inspired despatches 
from St. Petersburg tell of the wave of popular enthusiasm which has 
run over the Empire like a flame, and report that from all quarters all 
classes are contributing their services or their money to the cause of the 
war. We may accept these statements with the usual allowance. The 
Russian peasant is a stolid and unintelligent being, who certainly can 
be inspired by no feeling of patriotism when he is torn from his home 
and sent five thousand miles away to furnish food for powder in a war 
for which he cares nothing and the merits of which are unintelligible 
to him. Outside of the peasant class, those Russians who have for so 
many years recruited the ranks of the Nihilists and who have taken 
their chances of death or Siberia —a living death even worse than a 
speedy execution — may regard this as their opportunity, and may 
make their power felt in such a way that the Government may find the 
fire in the rear an even more formidable enemy than the Japanese foe 
in the front. 

Can Russia stand the drain of a long war? That is a question 
which no one can answer. For the last few years, at almost stated in- 
tervals, the world has been regaled with accounts of the Russian golden 
war chest. Estimates of this stock of gold varied from two hundred 
million to five hundred million dollars, and yet the war had not been in 
progress a week before Russia appeared in all the great money centres 
attempting to float a loan. Thus far her efforts have been unsuccessful. 
The money kings of the world are too nervous and too uncertain as to 
the demands that may be made upon their resources to scatter them or 
to help a possible enemy. At the present time there are only two capi- 
tals in which Russia could by any chance hope to borrow—Paris and 
New York. London has money, but prefers to put her money on 
Japan rather than on Russia. Berlin has been for some years chroni- 
cally hard up. Paris has money, but she already has some eight hun- 
dred million dollars invested in Russian bonds, and is not in a mood to 
increase that investment. New York is not overburdened with idle 
capital; and, even if she had more money than she could use, in the 
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present temper of the American people a Russian loan would not be 
eagerly taken. Russia will have to get along by raising internal loans, 


or else making her peace because war is too costly. 


A remarkable phase of the opening days of the war was the action of 
Secretary of State Hay in securing the adhesion of all the great neutral 
Powers to the virtual guarantee of the administrative entity of China. 
The action taken by Mr. Hay is one of the most important diplomatic 
steps of recent years, and is another -proof, if additional proof were 
wanting, of the broad statesmanship and far-seeing wisdom of the Sec- 
retary of State. 

At the outbreak of the war there was danger, the very greatest dan- 
ger, in fact, that China would become the ally of Japan by natural in- 
clination, or of Russia by force, which would have added a serious com- 
plication to a situation already complex enough, would probably have 
caused the massacre of all foreigners in China, and in the end would 
have resulted in the dismemberment of the Chinese Empire and its par- 
tition among the great European Powers. That was a state of affairs 
that Mr. Hay could not regard without apprehension. Purely from 
selfish motives it was vital that there should be no repetition in magni- 
tied form of the Boxer uprising of four years ago, and that the Powers 
should not again be comjelled to send an army to put down rebellion. 
Furthermore, if China went to pieces, through her own weakness and 
folly, her trade, large enough now to be a prize to be competed for by 
commercial nations and of enormous potential promise, would be closed 
to the United States, and would become the property of those European 
Powers who ravaged the country. Every consideration, therefore, of 
statesmanship and humanity made it imperative that China should be 
kept out of the maelstrom of war, and that her independence and sover- 
eignty should be respected by the belligerents and guaranteed by the 
weight of the civilized world. The unique position of the United States 
made her peculiarly the fitting agent to voice the world’s opinion; and 
although at first Russia regarded the proposal with suspicion and saw in 
it a sinister purpose to help Japan, the acceptance of all the other 
Powers, including Japan, left Russia no alternative but to give her con- 
sent. In less than eight days after Mr. Hay sent his first telegraphic 
instructions to the American ambassadors, the great Powers had become 
the guarantors of Chinese integrity. 

There is probably no other case in all the history of diplomacy in 


which events of such magnitude moved with such celerity. Diplomacy 
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is usually a slow-moving body; diplomacy usually wants much time for 
thought and consideration, and usually likes to invest even a trivial 
subject with delay. Mr. Hay acted at once. He sent his note to 
Russia and Japan, expressing the views of this Government; and with 
that as a guide the other Powers were forced to follow. 


Before war was declared and since, Russia has posed as the cham- 
pion of the white race and white civilization against the yellow race 
and all that that means. Russia, according to all the reports we have 
received, is intensely surprised because the civilized world has not ap- 
plauded her for fighting the battle of Western civilization against the 
peril of yellow barbarism. We have been told that the triumph of 
Japan means the birth of a mighty yellow nation; that the countless 
hordes of Japan and China and Mongolia will be animated by a single 
purpose, and, with the passionate longing of a down-trodden people to 
throw off the yoke of the hated oppressor, will take their place asa 
nation, and become a menace to Western civilization. 

The yellow peril is a bogie which has terrorized timid statesmen for 
the last half-century, and which has been the stock property of Russia ever 
since she began her policy of aggrandisement and aggression in the Far 
East. Asia, Europe, and America lived in daily dread of the yellow 
peril — in mortal terror that the yellow man of the Far East was to be 
to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries what the Goths and Huns 
were to the fifth, and submerge Europe, and that another Attila would 
arise and, for the wrongs inflicted upon his people, scourge Christendom 
with sword and flame. 

When Japan made war on China, for a moment the world stood 
aghast, fearing that the floodgates of the yellow dam were at last to be 
opened and that the yellow race was to show its power when aroused. 
China, with her millions, was to subjugate Japan; on those millions 
Japan could make no more impression than a wave in impotent fury 
lashing a sea-girt rock. The war was fought, and the yellow peril was 
found to be of no more substantial reality than the baseless fabric of a 
dream. China, instead of being powerful, was powerless; Japan, instead 
of posing as the champion of the yellow race against the white, dis- 
played the moderation of wisdom and the commercial acumen of the 
most modern and highly civilized of all white people. When China lay 
in her grasp, and when the Liao-Tung Peninsula, with its stronghold, 
Port Arthur, rightly belonged to her by the fruits of victory, Japan only 
demanded absolute equality and freedom of trade for the whole world — 
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not any special privileges for herself, such privileges as Russia and Ger- 
many have since asserted, but the right for all nations to compete on 
level terms. 

It is as absurd to talk of the solidarity of Japanese, Chinese, and all 
the Asiatic races as it is to imagine a social amalgamation of whites and 
browns and blacks. China may be brought to modern conditions under 
the political tutelage of Japan, and, if so, Japan will have earned the 
thanks of all the world and will have immeasurably advanced the cause 
of civilization; but beyond that Japan cannot go. Russia, with her 
short-sighted policy, the same policy that she pursues in her domestic 
affairs, does not appear to comprehend that the yellow peril is a menace 
to the world only so long as there are millions of human beings sunk in 
the very lowest depths of barbarism, to whom life means nothing, and 
who are simply a chemical mass, capable of being fired or fused whenever 
the right element is brought into conjunction. 

A Boxer uprising is always possible in China. Rebellion and revo- 
lution are dangers never to be overlooked. The remedy for this is civili- 
zation. Ifthe Chinese through Japanese or other influences can be lifted 
in the scale, instead of threatening civilization they may become a fac- 
tor in the general advancement of the world. Russia’s peril is the dis- 
content and the ignorance of her people. If her people were enlightened, 
if they were better educated, if they were as intelligent, in short, as the 
masses of the people of the United States, the Russian Government 
to-day would no more fear rebellion and revolution at home than the 
United States had cause to fear it when six years ago she went to war 
with Spain. 


In the face of great events small things pale. The world, with a 
proper sense of dramatic proportions, has left the stage clear so that 
nothing may dwarf the great drama of the East. England, France, and 
Germany have, apparently, been so vitally interested in watching the 
theatre of events in Asia that they might well have forgotten their own 
concerns, so little do they bulk in the history of the last quarter. 

Before the elemental forces of two nations at war — a war so epoch- 
making as this — the war of politicians becomes trivial. In England 
they are preparing for a general election, which may be held before the 
next number of this review appears. Everybody is anxious to have it 
over. It will be the first clash of protectionists and free-traders. In 
all probability it will be a victory for free trade, because England is 
still wedded to her idols; but the victors will not long enjoy their tri- 
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umph. The Liberals will climb into power on the backs of the Irish, 
and an Irish back is no easy chair for an English prime minister. Six 
months, a year as the extreme limit, and again an appeal will be made 
to the electorate. 

France keeps her balance. The temptation to light up the boule- 
vards with the flame of Russian ardor is a temptation the boulevardier 
has overcome. The sanity of Combes and Delcassé has become infec- 
tious. Other things than the doubtful glory of war appeal to the French 
people. The cabinet of France no less than that of England has sought 
to restrain popular passion. 

Even in that witches’ cauldron of political unrest, the Near East, 
the devil’s brew of perpetual disorder and governmental anarchy 
merely simmers and has not boiled over. Turkey pauses while Mace- 
donia halts. The day of Armageddon has not yet come. 


A. MAvuRICE Low. 
33 











FINANCE. 


WHEN last year’s crash in Stock Exchange values had finally spent 
its force; when it had been followed by sudden demoralization in the 
steel trade and by rapid decline in earnings of the great industrial cor- 
porations; and when 1903, nevertheless, came to’'an end without serious 
disaster, two opposite opinions were entertained in intelligent financial 
circles regarding the probable sequence of events. On the one side, it 
was held that the collapse of 1903 foreshadowed severe and general 
trade reaction, intensified by the approaching Presidential canvass, and 
extending probably to the markets for staple products. On the other, it 
was asserted that the strain of forced liquidation had been so well en- 
dured as to demonstrate very great underlying strength; that the wreck- 
age had been cleared away; that values had reached a normal basis; 
that the inland communities were prosperous, the money market easy, 
and Europe disposed to buy our securities at prevailing prices. Hence 
was predicted rapid improvement in the American position, with per- 
haps a vigorous upward reaction on the Stock Exchanges. 

Neither forecast came anywhere near the truth. So far as the first 
quarter of 1904 is a witness, there has been no tightening of the strain 
on industry; but, on the other hand, no visible recovery has ensued. 
Commercial liquidation has not been resumed, money has continued 
cheap, and evidences of prosperity in the West and South have multi- 
plied. The great agricultural markets, instead of giving way from the 
already abnormally high prices of the close of 1903, have risen to far 
more extraordinary heights of value. But the doubt and uncertainty 
which surrounded the closing days of 1903 have certainly not yet been 
dispelled. The same curious contradiction between conditions in the 
Eastern seaboard communities and conditions in the inland States has 
continued. There has been no resumption of the free movement of 
capital into industrial and financial enterprise; instead, the floating re- 
sources of the money centres have been turned with excessive violence 
into speculation in the markets for agricultural commodities, with con- 
sequences which we shall have to examine pretty carefully later in this 
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article. So far as the action of the Stock Exchange during January 
and February was a trustworthy indication, the movement of contraction 
had ceased, and values, for the time at any rate, had reached something 
like normal equilibrium. LEarly in the quarter the railway corporations, 
reckoning that the power and will of the investment community to pro- 
vide new capital for their enterprises had returned, offered securities 
with more confidence. The result was not encouraging. Some of the 
new stock and bonds were taken in this country; some of the bonds 
abroad; then the investment movement stopped, and the corporations 
again, as in last July, had recourse to borrowings on their notes-of- 
hand from financial institutions. 

Every great swing of values, every prolonged and decided movement 
of the markets, is susceptible of two or more explanations, and the 
financial philosopher selects his own, usually, according to his preju- 
dices. In the present case, it is impossible now, and probably will 
always remain so, to prove whether the course of American finance this 
quarter has resulted more truly from the shocks of 1903 or from the 
outbreak of Eastern war in 1904. For the Russo-Japanese war, which 
was imminent from the beginning of the year, and which actually began 
in the first week of February, has become unquestionably a financial 
influence of the first importance. It has caused hesitation in financial 
plans throughout the world. In Europe it has demoralized the mar- 
kets, and brought at least one Stock Exchange to the verge of panic. 
It has unquestionably checked the investment movement here, and 
driven the borrowing corporations positively out of the market for in- 
vestment bonds. Sentimentally, if not actually, it has increased the 
disturbance on commodity markets. 

The reason why an international war should have a far-reaching 
effect on financial values deserves explanation, because it is very imper- 
fectly grasped by the community at large. To most people the matter 
seems simple enough. In ordinary comment on such events, there will 
be found a prevalent inference that the securities of a given state, in 
time of war, rise or fall according as that state is victorious or unsuc- 
cessful, because success in the contest will make for national prosperity 
and defeat for national adversity. There is a grain of truth in the 
theory thus outlined, but it is not a complete explanation. It does not, 
for example, explain why public securities of both belligerents should 
decline on the outbreak of a war, even when, as in our Spanish War, 
the result of the conflict is not in doubt. It does not explain why the 
state victorious in the Transvaal War should have suffered more heavily 
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in its markets than the defeated power in the war of 1898. It cannot 
account for the fact that, during our Revolutionary War, British Gov- 
ernment securities used to decline all the more rapidly when news of 
a British victory was received in London. 

This last incident points to the fundamental truth, which is, that 
security values are affected simply and solely because of the enormous 
expense of war, which leads to sale of new securities, whereby the gen- 
eral level of values necessarily is lowered. In the case of England, 
during our Revolutionary War, the London market held the opinion 
that, if the Americans were successful in a few engagements, the war 
would be brought to a close, but that, if the English were to gain the 
advantage, the struggle would be protracted without the probability of 
bringing it toa close. The underlying principle of war markets is that 
the enormous costliness of war, particularly in modern times, makes 
absolutely necessary very large borrowing operations by the contending 
governments. Estimates of recent wars, including the Japanese war 
with China in 1894 and England’s war in the Transvaal between 1899 
and 1902, indicate that even a smaller war of that character cannot be 
fought to a finish except by an average expenditure of fully a million 
dollars daily. French statisticians have lately reckoned that a conflict 
in Europe between two first-class continental Powers would cost each 
of them in the neighborhood of $5,000,000 a day. These estimates 
may or may not be exaggerated; but they show what financial require- 
ments may be involved in such a conflict. 

Now no government possesses a fund of money sufficient to wage 
such a war for any long period; nor is it possible for any government 
to introduce new taxes such as would raise from its people the sum re- 
quired. Hence it must have recourse to the accumulated capital of the 
world’s money market. In the case of the Japanese War of 1894 with 
China, which lasted only seven months, all the money was raised at 
home through loans or through increased taxes. But in the Boer War 
England had to borrow $600,000,000, and the strain of these loans, 
with that of the increased taxes which accompanied them, was such as 
fairly to exhaust the resources of English capital. At least two of the 
British war loans were placed, in large measure, on other markets, such 
as Paris and New York; and even where this expedient was not fol- 
lowed, the English money, taken from the open market and invested in 
the new bonds, had to be replaced on that open market by French and 
American capital. But since the resources of the world’s capital have 
some limit, it follows that such sudden and enormous demands will 
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necessitate withdrawal of invested capital from its previous location. 
A banking house which expects to subscribe to a new Russian loan is 
most unlikely to have at hand free capital sufficient to meet the new 
requirements. It probably will, however, have an equally large or a 
larger sum invested in French or English government securities, or in 
the shares of corporations. Its first endeavor is, therefore, to turn these 
securities into cash, which may then be used for all necessary sub- 
scriptions to the new public loans. But the sale of such securities 
necessarily upsets the market; other holders will follow suit from pre- 
cisely similar motives; and, moreover, the general principle must be 
followed of lowering prices of the older bonds, in order to bring in buy- 
ers who were not present before. With each successive issue of securi- 
ties by a belligerent government, the same process is repeated, and ex- 
isting values sink still lower. This is the economic theory of “war 
markets”; it is the reason why the menace of costly and protracted war 
is more feared by investors than perhaps any other financial influence. 
It shows why investment values fall on outbreak of a war, even before 
a “war loan” is proposed. 


Rumors of possible war in the Far East began as long ago as August, 
1903, when the Japanese Government sent its first demands to Russia. 
Not much was heard of the matter in financial circles between then 
and the end of last year. At the very close of 1903, however, a sud- 
den fever of alarm ran through the European financial community. For 
some reason — doubtless because the Japanese Government had replied 
to the latest Russian note with a species of ultimatum — the indifferent 
feeling, which had up to that time prevailed, was turned into nervous 
dread. At that time, there was severe decline in all government securi- 
ties on the European markets. This fall in values was arrested by 
purchases from outside investors and by reassuring statements from dip- 
lomatie circles; and the apprehension of immediate war seemed to dis- 
appear. It soon became apparent, however, that two radically different 
views were entertained in England and on the Continent. 

England being the ally of Japan, it was assumed that any borrowing 
by the Japanese Government would take place in Lombard Street. Be- 
cause of the intimate relations thus established between the Japanese 
Government and the London bankers, financial London derived its in- 
formation from Japan. Russia, on the other hand, was expected to 
borrow from the markets either of France, its ally, or of Germany, its 
neighbor, and for this reason financial Paris and Berlin received their 
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information from St. Petersburg. Subsequent incidents have proved 
that the Russian Government did not believe, up to the moment when 
hostilities began, on February 7, that the controversy would result in 
war. It is equally plain, at this distance of time, that the Japanese 
Government did not from the first deceive itself regarding the probable 
Russian concessions. From the first, the Eastern state had expected 
war. These two opposing diplomatic views explain why London opin- 
ion was pessimistic as to maintenance of values, at the very time when 
banking opinion on the Continent was confident. This distinction be- 
tween the great European money markets had an important bearing on 
the events which followed. 

It was not long before the test of actual hostilities was applied. On 
the night of February 7, the Japanese attacked the Russian fleet. The 
effect on Europe’s market was immediate. Within forty-eight hours 
British consols had declined 1} points on the London market, French 
rentes had fallen 12 at Paris, and German 3 per cents were down 2} 
points, while Russian and Japanese bonds declined 5 to 8 points apiece. 
It will be noticed that British Government securities fell along with 
those of the Continental states, which would appear to indicate that the 
London market was as badly hurt as any other. The fact, however, 
was that Paris and Berlin bankers held British consols very largely ; 
that they sold these as well as their own securities on the outbreak of 
the war; and that it was these Continental sales on the London Stock 
Exchange which demoralized values there. London itself reflected the 
depression of its neighbor markets, but there was no demoralization, and 
reports from the Stock Exchange indicated that British capital bought 
as much as it had sold. 

After this first disturbance, prices of the stocks concerned recovered 
gradually ; Russian bonds in particular advancing, under purchases, it was 
alleged, by the Russian Treasury, whose policy has always been to sup- 
port its own stocks in the market at a definite emergency. It was not 
until February 20 that the markets fell again into anything like agita- 
tion. On that occasion the Paris market became at once the storm centre. 
The Russian Government, as most people are aware, has for a generation 
been a chronic borrower. In addition to frequent deficits in revenue, 
the Government has engaged in exploiting the nation’s railway and in- 


dustrial resources, and to do so has borrowed repeatedly*from the Euro- 
pean markets. Until the clash between England and Russia in Afgha- 
nistan in 1881, London supplied the funds desired. The threat of war 
that year caused Lombard Street to close its doors to Russian borrowers. 
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The Russian exchequer then resorted to Berlin, from which, during the 
next ten years, it borrowed something like $250,000,000 on its bonds. 
At the expiration of that period, the German Government became uneasy 
regarding extension of such relations in the troubled state of Continental 
politics, and Berlin bankers received official hints that they had done 
enough for Russia. It may appear to the average reader that this was 
singular paternalism in finance, and so it was; but it must be remem- 
bered that the judgment of an investor as to securities of a foreign coun- 
try will be regulated by the relations of that nation to his own, and 
that, therefore, a government which has misgivings as to the future of 
such relations may very possibly owe a duty to its citizens in the matter. 

If, however, the German Government’s influence over the market 
for Russian bonds was peculiar, what followed was more striking still. 
The German banks ceased to bring out Russian loans in 1890. It 
was in 1891 that the project of the dual alliance between France 
and Russia was proposed to the Government of France. The resultant 
secret treaty, signed with great ceremony by the Czar and President 
Carnot, was followed instantly by the emission of a heavy Russian 
loan at Paris. This introductory Paris loan was virtually a failure, 
owing to opposition of the Hebrew bankers, who had been alien- 
ated by the Russian ukase for the expulsion of the Jews. The failure 
of that loan, however, did not check the popular enthusiasm of the 
French over the new alliance, which presently took shape in enthusiasm 
over Russian bonds. During the dozen succeeding years, when Imperial 
visits to Paris alternated with Presidential tours to St. Petersburg, loan 
after loan was placed by Russia in the Paris market. One was floated 
as recently as last July. At the opening of this year, it was estimated 
by Paris critics that French investors held not less than $1,600,000,000 
Russian securities. 

Naturally, a very great part of these new issues — doubtless by 
far the greater part —have been placed with small investors, who 
were reasonably sure, in the absence of default of interest, to hold 
them. The subsequent violent collapse on the Bourse showed that the 
public held the bulk of these securities, and was content to keep them. 
But there remained at least some Russian securities in the hands 
of banking houses, either for investment of their capital or with the 
view of future sale to the investing public. There were also numer- 
ous blocks of Russian bonds held purely on speculation by operators on 
the Stock Exchange, who had been governed by the optimism which I 
have described above regarding the outlook in the East. These were 
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the people who suffered the heavy losses of February 20, when a crash 
in values, not very far removed from actual panic, occurred upon that 
market. This break, with its violent reduction in the value of Russian 
and other public securities, was followed the ensuing week by failures 
of numerous over-extended financial houses en half a dozen European 
markets. The actual decline in European Government securities may 
be judged from the subjoined table of prices before and after the out- 


break of war on February 7: 


Lowest Feb 


Russian 4 per cents........... 964 88} 
Japanese 4 per cents....... i 66 
sritish 24 per cent consols..... Ps 854 
French 3 per cent ren —orr 97 vis 934 
German 8 per cents............ 928 4 88 
Chinese 5 per cents 944 
Italian 5 per cents 984 
Spanish 4 per cents Bi 794 
Turkish 3} per cents ie 984 


What further consequences are to follow from the “war scare” will 
depend very largely on the progress of events. Since February, two 
interesting incidents have occurred —a further break in Japanese bonds, 
while Russian bonds recovered, and another fall in British consols to 
852, the lowest price of the period. It should be observed, as a mat- 
ter of some importance, that, up to the present time, neither Japan 
nor Russia has made any definite attempt to borrow from these other 
markets. It was, indeed, alleged in the early weeks of January that 
the Russian Treasury had sounded Paris bankers and had met with a 
rebuff which was encouraged by the Government of France. This may 
be true or not; the incidents which I have just described show plainly 
enough how great would have been the folly of a general underwriting 
of a new Russian issue. But, so far as has been actually announced, it 
now appears that the Russian Government is meeting its war expenses 
partly through the accumulated surplus from its last European loan, 
partly through notes issued on the basis of gold in the Imperial Bank, 
and partly by drawing on the balances always maintained by its govern- 
ment at the European money centres. 


As for Japan, it was first expected that a loan would be promptly 
placed in the London market. The outbreak of the war was followed 
by rather positive announcements that Japan proposed, so far as she 


should be able, to finance the war herself. Accordingly, there was floated 
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on Japan’s own markets a loan for $50,000,000, which was followed 
by a note issue similar to that of the Russian Government. 

It will, however, readily be observed that such borrowings, though 
no doubt sufficient for a war of two or three months, where no very ex- 
tensive operations are conducted, would not go far toward defraying 
the cost of a long and stubborn fight, waged by hundreds of thousands 
of men, with one of the combatants nearly five thousand miles from its 
real base of supplies. The Japanese Government has, in fact, already 
begun to sound the banking interests, both of London and of New 
York, regarding the terms on which fresh capital can be raised. Russia 
claims to possess a Treasury surplus, left from the proceeds of various 
recent loans, amounting to something like $150,000,000. More than 
half of this is deposited with the great European banks. In addition, 
the gold reserve of the Imperial Bank of Russia, at the outbreak of the 
war, amounted to $371,000,000, which exceeded by $212,000,000 the 
stock of gold in the Bank of England, and which, indeed, except for the 
United States Treasury’s $698,000,000 supply, and the $468,000,000 
at the Bank of France, is the largest gold reserve in any one institu- 
tion of the world. Against this huge gold holding, accumulated 
against the Russian resumption of specie payments in 1898, the Imper- 
ial Bank had on February 6 only $244,700,000 convertible notes out- 
standing. 


This position, it is claimed, gives the Government ample lee-way 


for the use of a portion of the gold; it is in fact alleged, in many for- 


eign discussions of the subject, that it will not only make recall of the 
Government’s European balances unnecessary, but may even, through 
drafts on St. Petersburg’s gold reserve in payment for war material 
bought outside, result in the increase of money supplies on Europe’s 
other markets. This is an outcome which should be predicted cau- 
tiously. If matters were thus to shape themselves, it would be highly 
fortunate both for Russia and for the outside markets — for Russia, be- 
cause she cannot raise the sinews of war at home, yet would have to 
pay roundly for fresh advances from quarters to which she owes so 
much already ; for the other European markets, because they have already 
shown themselves unable to assume with indifference so great a 
burden. 


I have said that this war situation arrested progress in our American 
finance, in addition to demoralizing foreign money markets. It has, 
indeed, brought such a halt to the American investment market that 
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its history for the period is little better than a blank. It was in 
fact evident, even before the war began, that the “boom” very hastily 
predicted by some Wall Street enthusiasts, at the close of 1903, was no 
longer to be thought of. Had the financial system been in acute dis- 
tress — as it was, for instance, after the forced liquidation of 1893 — it 
might have been argued, very reasonably, that all forms of property, in- 
cluding products of agriculture, would have to be sold at a sacrifice to 
raise money. If foreign exchange had been running heavily against us, 
gold flowing out and draining our bank and Treasury reserves — again 
after the precedent of ten years ago — this country would no doubt have 
had to make terms with its foreign customers, and sell for whatever the 
customer would pay. But we have seen that no such situation existed at 
the beginning of this year. Cotton-producers in the South and grain- 
producers in the West were enjoying great prosperity; instead of being 
under urgent pressure to turn their produce into cash, they had bank 
accounts sufficient to warrant them in waiting to get the best price on 
the market. Demand from consumers of grain and: cotton was very 
active, and the farmers knew it; they also knew in the case of cotton, 
and began to believe in the case of wheat, that last year’s crops were not 
large enough to satisfy all demands. Even in the East there was no 
real industrial distress; gold was not being exported, but imported; 
money was easy. In prosperous times, a substantial part of a commu- 
nity’s capital flows into one or another speculative market. As a result 
of the prolonged inertia on the Stock Exchange, this body of capital, 
during the present quarter, has abandoned the market for securities. 
That it would flow, on the first sign of rapidly changing values, into the 
speculative markets for commodities, was as certain as any event in 
finance could be. 

Traditionally, war brings about a higher price for wheat and a lower 
price for cotton; the reason being, first, that an extensive international 
conflict often leads to the blockade of wheat-producing states, and 
hence to decrease in supplies upon the market; and, second, that simi- 
lar blockades have often in the past shut out large consuming markets 
for cotton manufactures. Since the outbreak of the Eastern war, it 
may be said in general that both wheat and cotton have in their move- 
ment on the market conformed to these traditions. But circumstances 
surrounding the movement on those markets were such as to make the 
war and its influences a quite subordinate factor. In fact, the so-called 
“war market ” in wheat served only to prolong and emphasize a violent 
upward movement which had for some weeks been in progress for very 
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different reasons, while in cotton, war only helped to stop perhaps the 
wildest and most extravagant advance which has occurred in this coun- 
try since the Civil War blockade. 

Of these two staple markets the story of cotton is by far the more 
dramatic. To understand clearly the sequence of events, it will be 
necessary first to say a word on the cotton situation of the world at 
large, and also to review the course of the market during the last twelve 
months. Two general facts in the matter of cotton production and 
consumption have united in bringing about the existing situation. One 
is that, unlike grain, a year’s crop of cotton is apt to be wholly con- 
sumed in the year’s spinning industry. The other is that consumption 
of cotton has increased in recent years with great rapidity. The follow- 
ing interesting estimates of the world’s cotton crop and cotton produc- 
tion are from the files of the “ Financial Chronicle :” 


Season. Crop, Bales. Consumption, Bales. | Left over at End of Season. 
1902-1908... ........ 14,651,700 “14, 351,930 299,770 
1901-1902 .......... 14,413,949 14,414,908 Def 959 
aa 18,682,454 13,415,916 216,538 
1899-1900.......... 12,229,897 13,772,772 Def. 1,542,875 
1806-1800 .......00- 14,453,000 13,900,640 552,360 
1897-1898.. ....... 14,144,300 12,875,668 1,268,682 
1896-1897 .......... 11,670,958 11,822,668 Def. 151,710 
1895-1896.......... 10,260,408 11,582,508 Def. 1,272,100 


The explanation of the maintained consumption in the face of these 
numerous deficiencies is that supplies accumulated from the surplus in 
years of hard times and light consumption, between 1890 and 1896. 
They were now sold at the higher prices, thus enabling a year’s con- 
sumption to run beyond production. But clearly such reliance on past 
reserves could not be indefinitely repeated; and a position was clearly 
approaching, at the end of the crop year of 1902-1903, where use of 
cotton could not continue on the scale of the season past, if production 
did not increase heavily. Responding to this apprehension, cotton, in 
February, 1903, crossed 10 cents a pound. This was the highest price 
since January, 1901. With practically no supply left in this country 
by the middle of 1903, a clique of speculators, backed by large capi- 
tal and possessed of abundant daring and resources, entered the market 
with the purpose of cornering it. In this they were successful; they 
succeeded, last July, in fixing for cotton a price of 134 cents per pound, 
which was the highest figure reached at any time since 1879. How it 
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really compared with former years may be seen from the following 
record of the high and low New York price of cotton : 


High. Low High. Low High. Low. 
1902.... 9 8,5 1894.....) 8,5 5” 1886.... 9,°; 813 
19O1....) 12 743 | ee 978 re 1885....) 114 953; 
SOD .c00] Al Ti 1892. ... 10 644 1884....; 1143 94 
is99.... 743 54 DP Rveseal 94 73 1883....) 114 1 

1898.... 65% 53s 1890.....] 128 9+; 1882....) 137, 10+ 
LOOT... 84 ote 1889..... 114 9% 1881... 13 10,7, 
1896....) 8% Tey |/1888.....] 118 95 1880 13; | 1043 
1895....] 98 Sy¥e «|| 1887.....) 11yy 97 1879 133 =| 9 


The crop of 1903 now became the dominating problem. Cotton is 
planted between the opening of April and the middle of May; it begins 
to reach maturity in August; but the crop is seldom fully picked until 
well on in December. Hence, during the eight or nine months begin- 
ning with the spring, the problem of a coming year’s supply is more or 
less in doubt. With cotton, as with grain, the Government’s Agricul- 
tural Bureau gives out monthly a so-called “percentage estimate” of 
the condition of the crop. A percentage of 100 indicates a perfect crop; 
the yield then being dependent merely on the area planted. 

The Government’s first “condition estimate ” on the crop, last year, 
appeared to forebode disaster. The percentage figure named was 74.1, 
the lowest for the period in at least twenty years. The July estimate, 
however, made the percentage 77.1; prospects were better; as a result, 
the price of cotton fell from 13 cents a pound to 114. In August the 
Agricultural Department raised the estimate to 79.7, and in September 
to 81.2; the market at that time having declined to 103 cents, from which 
it subsequently fell to the neighborhood of 9. October's estimate, how- 
ever, threw all the market’s calculations into complete confusion. As 
against the continuous improvement of the percentage during the three 
preceding months, it was marked down now to 65.1. This October 
“condition estimate” introduced a period of calculations as to the sea- 
son’s probable yield of cotton, drawn up by numerous private experts — 
sometimes on the basis of their actual investigation, sometimes on hopes 
based on their attitude in the speculative market. During the season, 
forecasts of this sort ranged all the way from 11,250,000 bales, which 
would have made the largest crop since 1898, to 9,500,000 bales, which 
would have been, with one exception, the smallest since 1896. It was 
not without significance that the higher of these two estimates was 
made by an agent of the English spinners, who, of course, wished for 
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large supplies and reduced prices, and the lower by cotton brokers com- 
mitted to the “bull side” of the market. The public, in so far as it 
took interest in the question, was disposed to split the difference be- 
tween these two extremes; and, in fact, a canvass of opinion among 
members of the New York Cotton Exchange gave 10,724,000 bales as 
the average reckoned on. A cotton crop of this magnitude would not, 
as we shall see, have been sufficient to provide for consumption on the 
scale of the previous season; but it would very nearly have sufficed, and 
would probably not have warranted any further rise in prices. 

This was the situation when, on December 3, the Agricultural 
Bureau published its estimate of the probable cotton yield. As to the 
virtue or vice of such an estimate, made when the crop is hardly picked, 
opinions very probably will differ. It is a matter of record that the 
Agricultural Bureau’s estimates on cotton have always understated 
actual results — frequently by a million bales or more — and there is 
no reason for surprise that this should have been the fact; for the De- 
partment necessarily depends on information from the cotton fields, and 
such information rarely tends to exaggerate the yield. The farmer and 
his friends are anxious for higher prices, and the smaller the crop the 
higher the price will be. The figures of the Government’s estimate of 
December 3 were 9,962,039 bales, or not very far from the lowest esti- 
mate put out by speculative brokers. It based its conclusions on actual 
abandonment of a good part of the planted cotton. Its effect on the 
market was immediate. What it foreshadowed, if correct, was that the 
yield of American cotton for the season 1903 would fall short by nearly 
a million bales of the sum of American cotton used by spinners in the 
previous year. The well-known expert, Mr. Thomas Ellison, of Liverpool, 
had as lately as November 4, 1903, estimated that 10,877,000 bales of 
American cotton would be needed by spinners during the coming year. 
If this estimate were to stand, the inference as to cotton’s value, on the 
Government’s figures of the crop, was unmistakable. The immediate 
effect was a rise in cotton from 114 cents a pound on December 1 to 
122 on the day of the Government estimate, and to 134 at the end of 
1903. 

Speculative excitement in the cotton market had meantime been 
stimulated by various other causes. For one thing, European cotton 
importers had been so far stirred to apprehension by the situation earlier 
in the season that, notwithstanding the high price, they took from us 
in October 185,000 bales more cotton than in the same month of 1902, 
and in November 387,000 more. The actual amount of cotton exported 
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from this country in November was the largest in our industrial history. 
In a measure, the moral influence of this heavy European demand was 
offset by the fact that cotton continued to move forward with great free- 
dom from the farms, notwithstanding current estimates of largely de- 
creased yield, and notwithstanding also the fact that harvest time had 
fallen this season fully two weeks later than a year before. The total 
cotton brought into sight by planters, up to the close of 1903, was 
6,803,000 bales, as against 6,742,000 in the same period of 1902. On 
the face of things, this did not look like a deficient crop. But it was 
answered, by advocates of higher prices, that the already very remunera- 
tive price — the highest reached in twenty-five years — offered so large 
inducement for immediate marketing of cotton that the movement had 
been abnormally stimulated. In addition, it was pointed out that a year 
ago the season had been bad for reaching market-places promptly, whereas 
the present season had been favorable in an unusual degree. The con- 
clusion of the argument, from this point of view, was that actual sup- 
plies of cotton on plantations were rapidly decreasing, and that a very 
sudden shrinkage in receipts might presently be expected. Something 
like this appeared to be in progress toward the close of January, when 
receipts of cotton at the export markets fell to 87,000 bales per week, 
as against 152,000 in the same weeks a year before. 

This was enough to fan into a blaze the speculative energies. From 
a price of 13} cents per pound on January 7, cotton advanced with 
excited leaps, under the guidance of the cliques at New York and New 
Orleans, to 172 on February 1. This price was much the highest 
reached at any time since 1874, when, it may be observed, values of 
all commodities were influenced by depreciated money. It should be 
needless to remark that a valuation of this sort discounted practical fail- 
ure of the crop; but of this the speculators took no account whatever. 
Precisely that occurred which is always witnessed on occasions of this 
sort. It never happens, in a speculative movement, that the leaders 
win success far beyond their own expectations, but that their judgment 
is unsettled by the simple verification of their own predictions. Two 
months before the rise to 172, the leaders of the excited cotton specula- 
tion would have deemed themselves mentally unbalanced had they pre- 
dicted 17 cents per pound. With the market actually on a 17-cent 
basis, however, they became liberal with predictions that the price 
would rise above 20 cents. For two or three weeks a most extraordi- 
nary situation presented itself in the cotton market. Speculative bro- 
kers, with slight experience in the cotton trade, came to the front as 
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oracles on the situation, were quoted respectfully in the newspapers and 
on the trade exchanges, and, by way of climax, addressed experienced 
spinners with printed appeals to save the spinning trade from imminent 
disaster by buying cotton at ruling prices. 

The leaders of the “bull movement” had in fact become flushed 
with success, in a degree which rendered them utterly blind to sense or 
reason. Not only did they appear convinced that nothing could shake 
their position in the cotton market, but they entered with jaunty assur- 
ance into other staple markets, with the ruling conditions of which, as 
events soon proved, they were wholly unfamiliar. As recently as last 
June, coffee had sold on the wholesale market only a fraction over 5 
cents a pound. It rose, on the basis of decrease of some 15 per cent in 
last year’s crop, to 74 cents at the close of 1903, and to 7% in the mid- 
dle of January. The leaders of the “cotton clique” bought member- 
ships in the Coffee Exchange, and at once began wild speculative buy- 
ing, as a result of which, in the face of the largest stock on hand ever 
known in the coffee market, they forced up the price, by February 2, to 
94 cents a pound. This was mere ecstasy of madness. The owners of 
the abundant supplies of coffee, who had bided their time in silence, 
now turned about and sold to the speculators; the price, from the 94 
cents of February 2, had fallen within two days to 84, within a week to 
74, and before the month was over to 63, the lowest of the year. This 
foolish performance, in which the “leaders” suffered extensive losses, is 
recalled only as a side-light on the tendencies of the day. 

The truth is, most of them had grown incapable of understanding 
that excess of demand over supply in a given staple, sufficient to make 
it cheap at a given price, might still leave it dear at another and higher 
price. This is, perhaps more than any other, the fundamental principle 
in values — that use or consumption, however influenced by such other 
causes as outside prosperity and adversity, increases with great rapidity 
at low prices, and decreases with equal rapidity when prices rise. No 
process is less mysterious; every buyer of food or clothing has in his 
own experience a thousand times observed its working. It was con- 
ceded by all intelligent students of the trade, at the close of 1903, that 
there was probably not enough cotton in the world to meet the require- 
ments of manufacturers and buyers of textile goods if they bought as 
much as they had bought in the preceding season. But what the specu- 
lators overlooked was the fact that millions of people who will buy a 
new garment with cotton at 10 cents a pound, and the price of clothing 
in proportion, will make the old one last a few months longer when cot- 
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ton has risen to 15 or 20 cents. Fixing their eyes on the decrease in 
visible supply, they ignored this paramount question of invisible de- 
mand. They took it for granted that the spinner must make his usual 
purchases; but the spinner, having his hand on the consumer’s pulse, 
reasoned differently. It is possible that the amazingly heavy autumn 
purchases on a rising market by English spinners, who had allowed 
their supplies to run too low, deluded the speculators. But the Ameri- 
can manufacturers had made no such mistake. They had supplies 
enough on hand to keep their looms busy with necessary orders; for the 
rest, when cotton rose to impossible heights, they reduced the working- 
time at the factories, turned part of their working hands adrift, and 
quietly awaited results. 

In the export trade to China, whither our coarsest cotton goods are 
sent, increase in price of the raw material was, of course, most quickly 
felt; and the Chinese trade in cotton, during December and January, 
fell 27,000,000 yards from the same months of the year before —a 
shrinkage of seventy per cent in quantity, and of $1,290,000 in value. 
The home mills promised a similar contraction, if the craze continued ; 
foreign spinners organized for protective measures; and then, at length, 
the cotton market began to look about it. The collapse in values which 
ensued at the close of January, carrying down prices on the Cotton Ex- 
change, within a week, from 174 
time at least, the end of this extraordinary movement. 


cents a pound to 122, marked, for the 


It now remains only to see whether actual deliveries from planta- 
tions will disclose an American crop nearer the 9,500,000 bales of the 
“cotton clique’s ” December estimate, or the 10,700,000 bales predicted 
elsewhere. Upto the close of February, the “movement into sight ” 
was 8,500,000 bales, as against 8,700,000 for the same period the year 
before. Last year, between the close of February and the cotton sea- 
son’s end, two million more bales came to market; but last year’s move 
ment was belated, whereas this year’s, except for the lateness of the 
crop, has been very early. Meantime it may be noticed that the fore- 
most authority in the trade has reduced his estimate of the world’s needs 
of American cotton from a total of 10,800,000 bales at the lower price 
to 10,500,000 or less, the further reduction in purchases being, in his 
words, “entirely a question of the price at which the American crop 
will be sold.” The plain proposition is that, if the crop is as short as 
the market has predicted, and if the spinners buy as they bought last 
year, the crop may easily be cornered by daring speculators. But these 
are two large “ifs.” 
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In previous articles I have traced the history of the wheat crop of 
1903. The outcome of the season, as reckoned by the Department of 
Agriculture and as conceded by the trade, was a crop of some 637,000,000 
bushels, which was the largest ever harvested in this country except for 
the 670,000,000 bushels of 1902, the 748,000,000 bushels of 1901, 
and the 675,000,000 bushels of 1898. Such a result would scarcely 
have seemed, to the average observer, to indicate an abnormally high 
price for the wheat. Sometimes —as was the case in 1898 — har- 
vests in other countries may be as deficient as ours is abundant, so that 
the price will rise even for a very large American crop. But this was 
not true of 1903. On the contrary, the trade and the government ex- 
perts agree that the world’s crop of wheat in 1903 was the largest ever 
harvested. How much more abundant it was than in preceding years 
may be seen from the following comparative table, taken from the recent 
estimate of the Department of Agriculture: 


Bushels. | Bushels. 
IS i a aa a aside gta ae 3,193,556,000 ite etna any oc ccc ce - 0, 204,461,000 
NS A ahr Aa aaa decals 3, 100,181,000 ere rey .... 2,506,320,000 
EE, aah oe wicca gab meetk 2,929, 274,000 ee eee . 2,993, 312,000 
SI 55a 5. ewe we ee em std eso we at ean 2,660, 557,000 
eis G's ates ate ses occ cee eo od, £80, 980, 000 Senin Cera iaracpcnansaign . 2,559, 174,000 
i cok ees . . 2,942,439, 000 | Ses ee . 2,481,805, 000 


Notwithstanding this apparently sufficient yield, wheat held at high 
figures throughout the autumn, and in the last quarter, rose with vio- 
lence to a height never matched since the end of the famine season fol- 
lowing the foreign crop failure of 1897, when Europe raised only a total 
of 1,157,169,000 bushels, as against 1,492,297,000 last year. For this 
singular outcome, details of which we shall find interesting, there were 
three visible causes. In wheat, as we have seen was the case in cotton, 
prosperity was an enormous stimulus to consumption. If people buy 
more clothing because they are earning a comfortable livelihood, so they 
will eat more food —this being particularly applicable to the poorer 
classes, who gravitate between the neighborhood of want in hard times 
and a situation slightly better when the times are good. A second 
cause assigned for the rise in price was of a technical nature, namely, 
the comparatively poor quality of the wheat which came to market, as 
a result of which the better grades of wheat commanded extra prices. 
Again, there was visible in the wheat market, as in the cotton market 
before it, the double influence of producers who were themselves so rich 
that they were not forced to sell at any sacrifice, and of speculators who 
were determined to make the most of any market with shifting values. 

34 
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What happened as a result of these various conditions was that prices, 
which at the close of last December had been quoted at 924 cents per 
bushel, and which had risen by the close of January to 94, broke into 
sudden excitement on the declaration of the Eastern war, and touched 
$1.10 per bushel on February 25. 

This was a price which had not been reached since May, 1898, 
when the combined influence of the European famine and the Spanish 
War had enabled speculators to corner the Chicago wheat market, and 
drive up the price to $1.85. The rise to $1.10 this February was at- 
tended by the usual earmarks of a wild and unbridled speculation, the 
Board of Trade having convinced itself that nothing was in sight suffi- 
cient to check the rise in wheat. Asa matter of fact, something very 
distinct was in plain sight already, and had been during several months. 
In the case of the cotton speculation, we have seen that buyers on the 
Cotton Exchange felt themselves free from danger when they saw the 
enormous exports of cotton to the European spinners during October, 
November, and December. This was precisely what the speculators in 
wheat did not have before them. Even the larger European crop did 
not account for such results as a decrease of 3,500,000 bushels in the 
country’s November wheat exports, of 2,300,000 in December, of 
3,600,000 in January, and of 4,100,000 in February. Furthermore, if 
it had been possible for this decrease of nearly 40 per cent in the ex- 
port trade to be explained by a simple change in the relative situation 
of American producers and European consumers, the fact would still 
remain that a very large part of the market which existed a year ago for 
this country’s wheat had been cut off. In the eight months ending 
with last February, exports of wheat from the United States were less 
by 48,000,000 bushels than in the same months of the year before, 
whereas this country’s crop fell short of the yield in 1902 by only 
33,000,000 bushels. Such a comparison speaks for itself. 

There remained, of course, the argument of war to which I have re- 
ferred already. One of the two belligerents in the Eastern contest is a 
great wheat-producing state. In 1903, Russia’s European and Asiatic 
provinces yielded 656,000,000 bushels of wheat, or more than the same 
year’s crop in the United States. A very substantial part of this great 
crop is sent to England, which imports from Russia fully two-thirds as 
much wheat as it gets from the United States. If, then, through any 
vicissitudes of war, Russian producers were to be driven from their 
farms, or Russian ports to be blockaded, an obvious argument would 
exist for a higher price for America» wheat. Such a condition certain] 
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existed during the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, when the wheat ex- 
ported from this country rose from the 29,000,000 bushels of 1869 to 
nearly 54,000,000 bushels in 1870. 

But no such situation could result from the Russo-Japanese war 
alone. Russia exports its wheat by the Black Sea and the Baltic. 
None of its ports on these seas has been, or is likely to be, blockaded in 
the course of the present conflict. On the contrary, it may be at least 
suspected that the pressure of heavy taxes, which must follow in the 
train of war, will have the familiar economic consequences of forcing 
holders of Russian wheat to sell their produce at a sacrifice. Argument 
is not necessary to show what would be the bearing of a movement of 
this sort on the demand for American wheat and on the price of it. Of 
course, the predictions of the Board of Trade did not restrict them- 
selves to this single Eastern conflict. Much was said of the possible 
entanglement of Western European Powers, and in particular of a con- 
flict in the Balkans, in which states, including Austria and Turkey, 
something like 350,000,000 bushels were produced last year. But this, 
it will be admitted, is at present a somewhat remote contingency. It 
is not without interest to notice that the wheat market at the close of 
February broke from its highest price on news of the very movement 
which I have suggested — that is to say, of a marketing of wheat by the 
Russian farmers at a lower price. The situation which existed in the 
wheat markets at the close of February was the surest evidence of the 
nature of the market. Instead of ruling lower at New York than at 
Liverpool, and lower at Chicago than at New York, the New York price 
of wheat that week was substantially 10 cents a bushel above the Eng- 
lish price, while the Chicago market ruled fully 14 cents above New 
York. Between February 1 and February 25, wheat on the Chicago 
Board of Trade rose from 902 cents a bushel to $1.09; between Febru- 
ary 25 and March 9, it fell again to 9032. 


We have seen that these extraordinary upheavals of values have 
been connected in various ways with other phenomena in contemporary 
finance. But the abnormally high prices in our staple markets are not 
merely a consequence; like most other economic incidents they become 
themselves a cause. Considered thus, are they a sign of danger or of 
promise? Do they foreshadow prosperity or adversity ? 

It is a popular notion that high prices for a country’s staple prod- 
ucts necessarily mean prosperity. But this is a principle which can 
be by no means accepted. It obviously fails of application in the case 
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of a harvest failure, when abnormally high prices simply mean that pro- 
ducers have not their usual merchandise to sell, and that consumers can- 
not supply their needs except at oppressive prices. Both are the poorer 
for it. In the case of this year’s staple markets, where there has been 
no harvest failure, the farmer has undoubtedly gained from the high 
prices. It is different with consumers, and with the nation in its rela- 
tions to the outside purchaser. The domestic cotton-manufacturing 
trade has been thrown into confusion; mills have shut down; textile 
workers have left their idle looms to hunt for other means of livelihood. 
Along with this, the foreign trade has received an undoubted blow. 
We have seen what happened to the export trade in cotton goods and 
to the export trade in grain. Exports of unmarufactured cotton seemed 
to be an exception to the rule; but if the cotton crop is actually defi- 
cient, then the large autumn export movement must, of course, be offset 
by equivalent shrinkage in the spring. 

This is a highly interesting problem — not less so from the fact 
that the money markets have been watching with much anxiety the 
export trade as an influence on international exchange. We have had 
overhanging us a payment of $40,000,000 to be made to the Panama 
Canal proprietors in Paris, and it was commonly alleged that we were 
making the payment in advance with cotton. Probably this was true. 
ut can this movement continue? Will it, for instance, guard our 
money markets against abnormal demands in connection with the war? 
These questions may be answered best by showing the recent increase 
in our outward trade, and the way in which it was effected. These are 
the rather striking export figures: 


Cotton Exports. aaa — Ne ae iral _—_ — 
Increase, Decrease. Increase, Increase, 

January. ........ $ 6,784,000 $5,877,000 $7,525,000 $ 8,482,000 

December....... | 25,622,000 | 5,699,000 7.188.000 27,111,000 

November. ...... | 82,648,000 | 1,511,000 4.072.000 35.209.000 

CRCtOOE. ccccsccel 18,164,000 | 5,275,000 8,987,000 16,876,000 


The steel trade has as yet hardly raised its head from the sudden 
depression of last autumn. In the last number of Tur Forum, I noticed 
the “billion-dollar Steel Trust’s” October statement, showing for the 
quarter ending with September shrinkage in earnings of $4,642,000, or 
12 per cent, and for September alone a decrease of $2,900,000, or 25 


per cent. I mentioned, also, the cut in the company’s quarterly divi- 
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dend from one to one-half of one per cent. On January 5 the state- 
ment for the December quarter was made public. It disclosed a decrease 
from 1902, during the quarter, reaching to $17,140,000, or 53 per cent, 
and for December alone the extraordinary decline of 64 per cent. Or- 
ders on the books were only 3,215,000 tons, as against 3,728,000 in 
October, and 5,347,253 in January, 1903. The directors’ accompany- 
ing decision to suspend all dividends on the common stock was acqui- 
esced in by the entire community. It then remained to learn, first, 
whether the iron and steel trade would not recover of itself; and, second, 
what the Steel Corporation would achieve in the way of invasion of the 
foreign markets. 

The domestic trade did not recover. It is true that the February 
iron trade figures, for the first time since last April, showed simultane- 
ous increase for the month in pig-iron output and decrease in sup- 
plies on hand in furnace-yards. Apparently, however, this represented 
merely hand-to-mouth replenishment of exhausted stocks. There 
was, in fact, another fall in iron, during February, from $15.50 to $15 
per ton. As for the export trade, the official showing thus far is of 
meagre proportions. During December, the country’s export of steel 
and iron products increased $1,497,000; during January, the gain over 
1903 was only $734,000. All this was a disappointing outcome; it 
barely offset the month’s decrease in export of cotton manufactures. 
But for a sudden and heavy export of copper for use in foreign electrical 
industry, the manufactured exports would have started the year most 
inauspiciously. As it happened — thanks in part to continued decrease 
in our imports —the export excess, which in December broke all 
monthly records, running $43,000,000 beyond the same month the year 
before, ran in January some $10,200,000 beyond 1903. The record for 
the four months ending with January is a surplus of exports larger by 
$118,000,000 than in the year before. This movement may or may 
not continue; but continuance of abnormal prices will not help the 
pre cess. . 

Taken as a whole, then, the financial position of the country, at the 
‘lose of the first three months of 1904, is still uncertain. Matters are 
better than they were three months ago, in so far as disquieting expec- 
tations, then very generally expressed, have not been verified. There 
has been no swift contraction in general trade, but there has been no 
aggressive forward movement. There have been no insolvencies as a 
result of the past year’s forced liquidation; but dividends have been cut 
by numerous industrial corporations, and railway earnings have begun 
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to decrease — total returns of gross receipts, for January, showing the 
first decline from the previous year reported in any month since Febru- 
ary, 1899. Money continues easy, and the New York banks at the 
close of February showed the largest cash holdings in their history, and 
the largest surplus over requirements since June, 1899. But money is 
easy manifestly because of the slackened demand for investment and 
general industry, while demands on capital by the borrowing corpora- 
tions continue unabated. The Pennsylvania Railroad’s announcement 
of $50,000,000 raised on its notes-of-hand, after the $90,000,000 pro- 
cured from sale of stock last year, was typical of the times. The strong 
bank position was undoubtedly attained through transfer of loaned capi- 
tal from floating credits into fixed investments or what were presently 
to become such. On no other supposition can the increase in loans of 
the New York banks — from $892,200,000 in the last week of Decem- 
ber to $999,500,000 at the middle of February — be accounted for. 
This expansion of $107,000,000 in seven weeks was something 
quite without precedent in the history of American banking. We shall 
get some inkling as to its actual significance during the next three 
months. That period will define, as the later spring months always do, 
the actual tendencies of the money markets. It will tell us how far the 
stock markets are to be aroused from a lethargy which, on March 10, 
brought transactions on New York’s Stock Exchange to the smallest 


aggregate in eight years—73,000 shares as against the 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 share days of 1901. It will answer the question whether 
this deadlock is to be broken by rise or decline in prices. It will show, 


more clearly than has yet appeared, the financial meaning of the East- 
ern war. It will solve the problem of the last cotton crop’s real pro- 
portions and will give the first indications of the coming wheat crop. 
It will begin the interesting test of the Presidential canvass in its bear- 
ing on trade activity. In short, it will disclose, as the opening quarter 
of a year has rarely done, what is the true situation of American finance. 
ALEXANDER D. Noyes. 
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AmonG the various important problems which have been placed be- 
fore the applied science of engineering for solution, that of providing 
adequate transport in crowded cities has attracted much attention of 
late. London and New York alike are insistent in their demands for 
better facilities and greater comfort. It is a question if any great city 
can long be benefited by improvements which must inevitably act to 
draw greater crowds within its limits; and some have taken the position 
that the true remedy lies in the provision for adequate and rapid trans- 
port, not from one part of the city to another, but from the business 
district to far outlying suburbs, the remedy being to disperse the popu- 
lation rather than to concentrate it. 

At the present time, however, rapid local transit is in demand, and 
the demand is being met mainly by burrowing underground. Deep 
tubes, shallow subways, tunnels with various grades — these are the 
engineering methods which have been adopted by London, New York, 
and Paris, in the struggle to provide for the movement of population. 
All these are the natural outcome of the development of electric trac- 
tion, making possible the operation of trains in long tunnels without 
the discomfort and dangers attendant upon the use of steam locomo- 
tives. It is conceded, however, by the engineers who have devoted 
much time and study to the problem, that the relief to be expected 
from a few main subways can be but temporary. Indeed, in a long 
and narrow city like New York it is a question whether the subway, 
now nearly completed, will not be crowded almost from the start by 
the throngs of people awaiting its opening. 

It has been suggested by more than one able engineer that possibly 
all this burrowing beneath the surface is work in the wrong direction. 


Instead of going down for the high-speed service, it might perhaps be 


better to go up one level for the foot passengers, and devote the surface 
to vehicles and trains. A structure covering practically the entire area 
of the street and entirely free from the obstructions and dangers of vehic- 
ular traffic would attract all the foot passengers; and, since such a 
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structure would have none of the shocks and stresses due to heavy and 
rapidly moving loads, its construction might be simple and light. Build- 
ings would have their entrance facilities doubled owing to the two 
levels, and the advantages would early repay the cost. That such a so- 
lution of the transportation problem in great cities may be attempted 
is altogether within the bounds of possibility. 

The question of mechanical transport is being considered in another 
way, that is, in the extension of the automobile to a really practical 
method of merchandise haulage, on ordinary highways. There have 
been various operative difficulties in the way of the practical application 
of the automobile to commercial road service. Single vehicles have 
too great a proportion of dead to paying load, and their use has been 
found practicable only when questions of convenience and endurance 
have outweighed cost. Attempts to haul trains of trailer wagons have 
not been successful, both because of the limited tractive power of the 
hauling vehicle, and because it has been found difficult to steer a train 
of trailers along a narrow and crooked road. Better success has been 
attained with the method of multiple propulsion, of which several 
systems have been devised. This plan, which involves the transmis- 
sion of rotary motion by means of a shaft with universal joint connec- 
tions through the entire length of the train was tried long ago for 
railway service; and for special purposes, such as logging trains, it has 
been very successful. 

The most conspicuous application of the method to ordinary high- 
way traction has been made recently by Col. Renard, in France. This 
system employs a tractor, which may be a steam or gasoline automobile, 
followed by several trailers. Both the tractor and the wagons are pro- 
pelled, the power being transmitted by a longitudinal shaft the entire 
length of the train, so that the adhesion of all the wheels upon the road 
is utilized. By an ingenious connection of the tail-piece of each wagon 
with the pole of the next, the steering is mechanically controlled; the 
various wagons “tracking” exactly in the path of the tractor. The 
hauling capacity of such a system is limited only by the power of the 
engine, and in actual service an excellent efficiency has been obtained. 
It is very probable that some such method of propelling trains mechani- 
cally will be found available for military use. The employment of 
motors capable of burning ordinary petroleum would dispense with the 
necessity of carrying water, and avoid one of the difficulties with steam- 
traction engines in dry countries. 


Although the greatest apparent progress in automobile construction 
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has been made in the line of gasoline motors, there are numerous objec- 
tions to the internal-combustion motor. Even with the best machines 
there is much noise and vibration, and there are many small operative 
parts liable to derangement. Undoubtedly electric power is far more 
satisfactory, except for the one feature of the storage battery. The lead 
battery is all right in a power station, where it can be kept quietly pro- 
tected from vibration and injury; but many improvements are needed 
before it can be considered satisfactory for the road. The Edison alka- 
line battery, using nickel peroxide and iron for the plates, was an- 
nounced several years ago; but it is only within the last few months 
that any public demonstrations have been made of its performances. 
Practical and independent experience, as demonstrated by Mr. Hibbert 
before the Institution of Electrical Engineers in England, shows that 
runs of thirty to forty miles may be obtained from a single charge; the 
battery appearing to be materially lighter and more durable than the 
lead accumulator. 

One of the latest practical improvements in electric-power applica- 
tions is the development of the single-phase electric motor. Until very 
recently, the continuous-current motor has been employed for electric 
railways, and in many ways it has shown itself to be most efficient and 
satisfactory. For local tramways and for interurban lines of moderate 
length it will probably long continue to be used; but for long-distance 
work the question of current transmission is to be considered. The 
low-pressure current used by the continuous-current motors involves 
the use of feeder lines of excessive size and cost, and it becomes neces- 
sary to use the high-tension alternating current, since this can be trans- 
mitted over long distances with feeder wires of moderate diameter. If 
the continuous-current motor is used, however, it is necessary to use 
rotary-converter sub-stations in order to change the alternating high- 
pressure current into a direct current of moderate voltage. 

Of late attempts have been made to use the alternating current 
directly in polyphase motors; this having been done successfully in the 
case of the Burgdorf-Thun railway, in Switzerland, and upon the Val- 
tellina line in Italy. Experience has shown the polyphase system to 
be unsuited for railway use, not only because of the necessity for two 
or more line conductors, but also because of difficulties connected with 
the speed control. Very recently, however, the single-phase motor has 


been perfected to an extent which appears to render it immediately 


available for traction work; and the high efficiency, powerful starting 
torque, and moderate rotative speeds which have been attained show 
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that this type of motor is well adapted for heavy, slow-speed locomotive 
work as well as for faster service. The importance of all this will be 
seen when it is realized that it is only by the use of high-voltage alter- 
nating currents that the problem of main-line electric traction can be 
commercially solved. These results have been due to the work ofa 
number of men at various times and in different places. Among those 
who have contributed to the development of the single-phase alternating 
current motor may be mentioned the names of Eickemeyer, Lamme, 
Thomson, Osnos, Heyland, and others. 


I have referred already in these pages to the important results which 
have been attained in machine-shop work by the use of the new high- 
speed steels. These steels, containing tungsten, molybdenum, and other 
constituents, and hardened in air from high temperatures, are capable 
of maintaining keen cutting edges under conditions of speed and feed 
which cause ordinary tool steels to break down almost immediately. 
As a result of the general use of such steels, the output of various ma- 
chine tools has been greatly augmented, and the productive capacity 
increased. In nearly all instances, however, it has been found that 
machines such as lathes, planers, boring mills, and similar tools, are 
not, as at present constructed, sufticiently heavy and stiff to permit the 
full effect of the improved cutting materials to be secured. It has be- 
come evident that the machines themselves must be redesigned to meet 
the new conditions; and one of the problems which at present confront 
the engineer is the fact that nearly all the existing designs for machine 
tools have practically become obsolete. With this question is involved 
that of the satisfactory disposal of the old tools. While it is impossible 
for existing establishments to scrap all their old tools at once and put 
new ones in their place, yet something must be done to enable them to 


hold their own against those having more modern equipment. Under 
such circumstances it may be advisable to reconstruct or speed up the 
older machines in order to enable a better result to be obtained; but in 
general it has been found advisable to substitute a new machine for the 
old one if by the change twenty per cent of the cost can be saved per 
year. 


The growing demand for steel and the great advances which have 
been made in its production call attention to the necessity for the de- 
velopment of sources of iron ore. In the United States the vast depos- 
its of Minnesota and the Northwest appear to be ample for a long period 
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to come, but England is looking around for possible additions to her 
supply. A large portion of the iron ore used in Great Britain comes 
from the mines of Bilbao, in Spain; but it has been felt that these de- 
posits are not to be relied on for any great period to come, and that 
other resources should be developed. The great deposits of magnetite 
in Swedish Lapland have been known to be among the most important 
in Europe; but until recently the difficulty of access has kept them from 
serious consideration as a commercial source of supply. Several years 
ago a railway was constructed from Lake Luossajiirvi to Lulea, on the 
Gulf of Bothnia, but this gave access only to the Baltic during a por- 
tion of the year. Now, however, the line has been run through Norway 
to Narvik on the Ofotenfiord, this connecting the whole of the Gellivara 
district with an open port on the Atlantic, rendering transport of the 
ore to England a matter of present importance. When it is realized 
that there are about three hundred million tons of sixty-tive per cent ore 
available with surface working, and fully as much more beneath, the 
importance of this development will be realized. The presence of phos- 
phorus in the ore renders it unsuitable for the manufacture of steel by the 
acid Bessemer process; but it is well adapted for use with the basic proc- 
ess, and its introduction should aid in the development of that process of 
steel manufacture in England. Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
the three hundred miles of railway thus constructed between Lulea and 
Narvik form the most northern railway in the world, extending above 
latitude 68° N., or more than eight degrees farther north than the famous 
White Pass Railroad in Alaska. 


Several months ago I referred to the important manner in which 
the Wright brothers were continuing the experimental work of the 
lamented Lilienthal in the use of aeroplanes for soaring flight. By mak- 
ing various changes in the form and balance of the planes, they found it 
practicable to fly distances of several hundred feet starting from a slight 
elevation, and riding forward upon the wind. The single operator occu- 
pied a nearly horizontal position, and, by shifting his balance and oper- 
ating the rudder, maintained control of the machine. With such an 
apparatus the forward movement was necessarily limited in range. 


More recent experiments, however, using a similar machine equipped 


with a motor, have been very successful, a distance of three miles hav- 
ing been traversed against a strong head wind, with the apparatus under 
perfect control. By using a propeller to provide the horizontal force, 
the machine was able to rise upon the wind much in the same manner 
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as a kite, the reaction of the motor replacing the pull of the kite string. 
The machine with which the successful experiments were made at Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, consisted of a pair of superposed aeroplanes with 
a total surface of about five hundred square feet, thus sufticing to sup- 
port the gasoline motor and a single operator. Although the work of 
the Wrights has been done in a quiet and unassuming way, there is 
every reason to believe that it may have a greater influence upon practi- 
cal aeronautics than many of the more showy demonstrations which 
have been made with dirigible balloons. 

In this connection, it is of interest to note the progress which has 
been made in the reduction of weight of motors suitable for aeronautical 
purposes. A motor weighing ten kilogrammes per horse power might, 
by driving a suitable vertical propeller, barely raise its own weight and 
sustain it in the air, while an engine of one-half the specific weight can 
readily do so. Since gasoline motors weighing only 2.5 kilogrammes 
per horse power are now made, it appears as if this method of operating 
a flying machine may yet repay investigation. According to Colonel 
Renard, the relative sustaining power of a motor acting upon a propeller 
varies inversely as the sixth power of the weight. It has been shown 
that aeroplanes of proper form have a large sustaining power, but they 
require to be started from a suitable elevation. With the continual 
reduction in the weight of motors, it may become practicable to equip 
such machines with propellors on vertical axes, and thus enable them 
to rise from the ground to an altitude sufficient to permit a forward ad- 
vance to be made and the sustaining effect of the planes to be brought 
into service. 


For some time experiments have been made with ozone as a steriliz- 
ing agent, especially in connection with the removal of pathogenic bac- 
teria from drinking water. While the results of trials both in France 
and in Germany have been wholly satisfactory so far as operation is 
concerned, the important matter of cost has remained to be settled. 
Recently, however, there have been such improvements made in ozone 
generators that it is hoped the cost of preparing highly ozonized air may 
be reduced to a point which will permit it to be used in various indus- 
tries. The ordinary apparatus for producing ozone involves the use of 
dielectrics, such as plates of glass or other substance of high insulating 
character, these plates having metallic electrodes upon their outer sur- 
faces, while the inner, surfaces are separated by an air space. When a 
high-tension electric current is delivered to the electrodes, silent dis- 
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charges pass between the dielectrics, causing the air in the space to be- 
come highly charged with ozone. By maintaining a flow of air through 
the space, a supply of ozonized air may be drawn off for use. 

Such a device is limited in its capacity, as the dielectrics become 
heated; and when the apparatus is forced sparks and ares are formed, to 
the serious detriment of the operation. Recently, however, M. Otto has 
devised a rotary form of ozone generator, in which the glass dielectrics 
are dispensed with, the whole apparatus being made of metal, suitable 
for commercial use. In these machines the discharges take place from 
metallic discs mounted on a rotating spindle within a cylindrical case. 
The rotary motion prevents the formation of ares, and a high ‘current- 
density may be used, enabling a large flow of air to be charged with 
ozone by passing through the apparatus. According to data given by 
M. Otto, in France, and Dr. Erlwein, in Germany, the cost of ozonizing 
a cubic metre of air is about 0.01 franc, which corresponds to between 
5 and 6 cents per thousand cubic feet. According to the experiments 
of Dr. Erlwein, at Wiesbaden, the total cost of the complete steriliza- 
tion of water by the use of ozone is about 2 pfennigs per cubic metre 
of water, or about 15 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, in a plant treating 
about 9,000 cubic feet per hour. Ozone is also being successfully em- 
ployed for laundry work in Paris; the clothing being both sterilized and 


bleached by its action, without the injurious effects caused by bleaching 


solutions containing chlorine. 

As the work of the engineer parallels that of the physician in the 
war against disease, so in other ways he continues to help lower the 
death rate. Formerly disease was fought almost entirely by the doctor, 
but now the engineer is constantly called in, especially when the work 
is to be done on a large scale. Thus it has been well said that the 
number of physicians who went to Havana after the war doubtless ac- 
complished much in reducing the death rate for a given number of 
cases; but their work was altogether different in its nature and results 
from that of the engineers, who by improving the water supply and 
introducing scientific methods of drainage and sewage disposal made a 
far greater permanent reduction. In such work the physician and the 
engineer must work hand in hand; and, indeed, there has never been 
any controversy between them in this respect, while for future under- 
takings their joint efforts are probably to be in greater demand than 
ever. 

Thus the first and most pressing portion of the work to be done 
upon the Panama Canal will doubtless be the cleansing and sanitation 
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of the whole region. Bearing in mind what has been accomplished in 
Havana and in Santiago de Cuba, there is no reason to doubt that the 
unhealthfulness of the country may be so greatly diminished as to re- 
move almost altogether all difficulty from that source. With proper 
drainage, scientific mosquito extermination, and pure-water supply, the 
Isthmus may be made as healthful as any other part of the world. 





War always means destruction, and the true work of the engineer 
should be construction; but, as in everything else, the most effective 
portion of warfare is that done by machinery. Entirely apart from any 
feelings of sentiment or partisanship, the war between Japan and Russia 
will doubtless continue to furnish information which has hitherto been 
lacking about the behavior of the latest military and naval machinery. 
The efficiency of the torpedo, when skilfully handled, has been fully 
shown in the attack on Port Arthur. The manceuvring of cruisers and 
battle-ships must depend largely upon the extent to which their machin- 
ery has been kept up to the original standard of the builders. If boilexs 
have been permitted to become incrusted with scale, and auxiliary ma- 








chinery and main engines to suffer from neglect, no amount of bravery 
and determination can be of any avail. On the contrary, all the mo- 
bility which machinery in the best of order can give is necessary in 





modern warfare, whether at sea or on land. Upon the results of the 
contest may depend much of the engineering work which shall follow 
in the armaments of other nations, and the engineers of the world are 












most interested and penetrating observers of the performance of their 
productions. 

The war will doubtless have a temporarily retarding influence upon 
the active operation of the Trans-Siberian Railway, since the road must 
necessarily be given over wholly to military operations. At the same 
time, the difficulties involved in the transfer of trains and passengers 
across Lake Baikal in winter time will doubtless cause renewed efforts 
to be made to complete the Circum-Baikal section, the last remaining 
link in the rail communication across Asia. Ultimately the road must 
be improved and maintained in full working condition; and this is, in- 
deed, one of the most important engineering features of the whole affair. 













It is not often that the engineer is called upon to elevate an entire 
city bodily, so to speak, above its original level; but this is what is 
being done with the city of Galveston. In order to avoid a repetition 
of the late disaster by storm and tidal wave, the average height of the 
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place is being increased by seven feet. This is being accomplished by 
the construction of a great sea wall to hold back the waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the filling in of the area behind this wall with about 
11,000,000 cubic yards of sand, this sand being distributed over an area 
of about two square miles. A distributing canal is to be constructed 
behind the sea wall, and the channels of the bay are also to be deepened. 
This dredging will in great measure supply the material for the neces- 
sary filling and embankment. 


In these days of great vessels it is not always easy to keep track of 
the identity of the “largest ship in the world.” No sooner is one 
claimant put into commission than the keel of its successor is laid. 
At the present time the title is borne by the new “Baltic,” recently 
Jaunched at Belfast for the White Star Line; this great ship being 725.9 
feet long, and having a displacement of 39,800 tons. The “Kaiser 
Wilhelm II,” the greatest of the German vessels, has a displacement of 
26,000 tons, with a length of 706 feet, so that while excelling the 
White Star giant in speed, she is well behind in tonnage. There is no 
doubt that the great freighters are far more profitable than the swifter 
boats when considered as investments, besides being more comfortable 
for the passengers. The slower speed, however, renders the later Eng- 
lish ships distinctly unsatisfactory as mail carriers; the difference in this 
respect being so marked that the pressure of business demands has led 
the Post Office authorities to consent, most unwillingly, to the despatch- 
ing of the American mails upon German steamers from Southampton 
and Plymouth, rather than by such vessels as the “Cedric” or “Celtic ” 
from Liverpool and Queenstown. 

A year ago I mentioned the investigations which were then being 
made with reference to the new high-speed liners to be built for the 
Cunard Line in connection with the Government subsidy which had 
been granted to that company as the inducement for it to remain inde- 
pendent of the combination of transatlantic lines then recently formed. 
It had been suggested that these vessels, in order to attain the speed 
of twenty-five knots as an average sea rate, should be equipped with 
steam turbines instead of vertical reciprocating engines of the usual type. 
Before undertaking such a great experiment, however, it has been deter- 
mined to make exhaustive comparative tests between the cross-channel 


boats “Arundel” and “Brighton,” these two vessels being practically 
identical, with the exception of their motive power, one having recipro- 
cating engines and the other Parsons steam turbines. Although these 
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vessels are small in comparison with the great transatlantic liners under 
consideration, there is no doubt that valuable comparative data will be 
obtained as to fuel consumption, speed, and sea-going qualities. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that a speed of twenty-four knots 
has already been attained by the “Kaiser Wilhelm II” with engines of 
the older type, and possibly before the twenty-five-knot turbine liner 
appears, that speed may be reached elsewhere. 

The high railway speeds attained by the electric cars upon the 
Marienfelde-Zossen military railway have already been discussed, and 
now it is probable that steam locomotives will be given an opportunity 
to show what they can do upon the same track. It has been maintained 
by some engineers that the speed limitations are not to be found at pres- 
ent in the motive power, but rather in the alignment and rigidity of the 
track ; so that comparisons between steam and electricity should be made 
upon the same section of road, and as nearly as possible under identical 
conditions. While it is hardly to be expected that speeds of more than 
200 kilometres an hour will be reached, it will probably be shown that 
there is little or no difficulty in maintaining continuous speeds of 140 
to 150 kilometres. With steam locomotives the structural limit of 
speed will probably be found in the inertia stresses upon the connecting- 
rods, the upward and downward motion tending to bend and break the 
bar. Since any increase in dimensions leads to a corresponding increase 
in weight, and consequently in these stresses, this limit can be extended 
only by the use of stronger material and its better distribution. With 
electric motors, in which no reciprocating movements demand attention, 
the present limit appears to lie in the resistance of the wheel tires to 
centrifugal stresses; and since the peripheral speed of the wheel is iden- 
tical with the lineal speed of the train, it appears difficult to raise this 
limit except by improvements in the strength of the material. 


The subject of radio-activity has been referred to several times in 
these reviews, although the practical applications of the rays emitted by 
the newly discovered substances have been mainly limited to the domain 
of medicine. Doubtless the very limited supply of radium, due both to 
the scarcity of raw material and the tedious nature of the methods of 


separation, has had much to do with the slowness of general progress. 


The limitations which have been placed upon the export of Joachims- 
thal pitchblende, the mineral from which the Curies have obtained their 
radium, increase the desire for the discovery of fresh sources of mate- 
rial elsewhere. Experiments with carnotite from Utah give evidence 
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of radio-activity; but up to the present time no radium from other 
sources than Joachimsthal has been placed on the market; and since the 
supply from Bohemia has practically ceased, further experimentation 
will probably be materially delayed. It is announced that there is to 
be a special exhibit of radium and radio-active compounds at the St. 
Louis Exposition; and the fact that this matter has been placed in the 
hands of Dr. George F. Kunz is assurance that the latest and most relia- 
ble information will be rendered available. For the present, however, 
the subject seems to be limited to the one aim of the discovery of fresh 
sources of material; and these being made available there is little doubt 
that commercial methods of extraction will be devised to reduce the 
cost of preparation. 


Some time ago reference was made in these pages to the possible 
application of modifications of the cinematograph to the recording and 
reproduction of scientific phenomena, such as the behavior of materials 
in the testing machine, and the like. More recently the principle has 
been suggested as applicable for illustrating the practical operation of 
machines at work, thus giving possible users a clear idea of actual 
methods of operation. Asa general commercial method this plan has 
many advantages, although it is not altogether new in principle. Dur- 
ing the scientific gatherings which took place in connection with the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, M. Canet exhibited before the “Société des 
Ingénieurs Civils de France ” the action of modern rapid-fire artillery by 
means of the cinematograph, and was most successful in illustrating in 
this manner the progress of a decade of improvement in gun mechanism. 

The most recent suggestion in this connection is the possible use of 
the apparatus for the study of atmospheric changes. A study of daily 
weather maps reveals to the experienced observer certain sequences in 
the movements of cyclones and anticyclones; and it has been proposed 
by M. Garrigon-Lagrange to arrange a great number of such successive 
maps on the moving band of the cinematograph. The projection upon 
the screen would thus show the formation and progress of centres of 
high and low barometric pressure in a manner which might throw 


material light upon their causes and effects. If the maps, before pho- 


tographing, were shaded topographically, using the lines of barometric 
pressure as contours, the result would be especially effective and instruc- 


tive. 


The recent disastrous fires at the Iroquois Theatre in Chicago and 


in the business districts of the cities of Baltimore and Rochester have 
35 
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called renewed attention to the subject of fire-proof construction. The 
first reports from Baltimore indicated that the so-called fire-proof build- 
ings had failed to resist the action of the flames; but later investigations 
have been far more favorable to the modern systems of fire-proofing 
there exposed to test. Those structures in which the steel skeleton 
was fully and properly encased in fire-proof materials were found to 
be practically intact, while the buildings which really yielded to the 
tire were but imperfectly protected. There is no more severe test for 
a building than a powerful attack by flames from without, and even a 
well-protected structure may be seriously damaged when the force of 
a high wind drives the fire against its walls. The great source of 
danger in such cases lies in the inadequate protection given to the 
windows. Metallic shutters, properly secured, will keep fire out, but 
it is not always practicable to insure that these are properly closed and 
secured. An effective protection against the entrance of fire through 
openings is found in wire glass, since this is impervious to fire, and is 
at the same time sufliciently transparent to enable the existence of fire 
within to be detected. Probably the modern department store needs 
attention, so far as fire-proof protection is concerned, more than almost 
any other class of structure. Such buildings contain large quantities of 
combustible materials and are often crowded with women and children ; 
yet almost no provisions for fire protection are authoritatively required 
in most cities. 


The opening of the new suspension bridge across the East River at 
New York calls for mention at this time; this important engineering 
work practically representing the progress which has been made in the 
art since its neighbor, the Brooklyn Bridge, was opened in 1883. The 
Williamsburgh Bridge, as the new structure is termed, is of about the 
same span as the older structure, the clear opening being five feet 
greater; but there are important details in construction which indicate 
the advance which has been made. Although the bridge in appearance 
is a suspension bridge, the suspended structure is in itself a deep and 
stiff truss bridge, the cables serving to support it in the centre of the 
great span, and the strength of the two forms of structure being thus 
combined. This improved construction permits of a greatly increased 
capacity for traffic; the bridge being double-deck, with two roadways 
and two tramways for electric trolleys on the lower deck, while above 
there are two foot-walks, two bicycle paths, and a double trackway for 
the elevated railway. It is estimated that the new bridge will thus 
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offer fully three times the transport capacity of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
although the new structure cost less than the older one, not taking into 
account the cost of the real estate for the terminals. 


It is a trite saying that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
and the truth of the statement is now being demonstrated on a gigantic 
scale. The chain extends across the greatest of the continents, and is 
the Siberian Railway; while the weak link is the passage across Lake 
Baikal, where the railway is interrupted by the body of water. The 
original plans for the road include the so-called Circum-Baikalien line, 
intended to run around the lower end of the lake, and this will in due 
time doubtless be constructed. The difficulties, however, are very great ; 
the rocky spurs of the mountain projecting out into the lake, with ra- 
vines between, so that much difficult tunnelling and bridge construction 
is involved. The road was therefore opened by aid of a train ferry 
across the lake. This plan, although practicable for the moderate pas- 
senger traffic in time of peace, has proved inadequate for the handling 
of troops and supplies, and efforts will doubtless be made to complete 
the all-rail connection. Apart from the difficulties which attend the 
transport of trains and engines some fifty miles across the lake, the 
question of ice is necessarily included for a portion of the year. The 
field ice on Lake Baikal forms thirty-six inches thick, while heavy packs 
are also formed; but the “Baikal,” as the large ferry-boat is called, has 
succeeded in breaking its way through and maintaining the regular mail 
service. Attempts have been made to increase the capacity of the line 
at this point by laying a temporary track upon the ice; but it is evident 
that the route around the lake must be completed before the full advan- 
tages of the railway are to be had. 

An example of difficuit railway construction recently completed, 
although on a much smaller scale than above referred to, is seen in the 
Engadine Railway in Switzerland. This line, constructed to give readier 
access to the health and tourist resorts of Davos Platz and St. Moritz, is 
especially noteworthy for its tunnels. The main boring, known as the 
Albula Tunnel, is about three and one-half miles in length, and is situ- 
ated at an elevation of 5,981 feet above the level of the sea. It was 
especially difficult of construction, since the treacherous nature of the 
rock and the constant infiltration of cold water gave much trouble. The 
use of helical tunnels, cut in the heart of the mountain, and first exten- 
sively used upon the St. Gothard route, is here repeatedly employed; 


and in one case two such tunnels are superposed, effecting a rise of 548 
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feet in one and one-quarter miles of direct distance, or a little over 
three miles by the railway. Not including the Albula Tunnel, the road 
contains 38 tunnels, with a total length of 6.3 miles, of which 4.8 miles 
represent masonry lining. Including the Albula Tunnel, there are 
nearly ten miles of tunnels on the line, or a little more than one-fourth 
the whole length of the railway. 


The general introduction of electricity into mining operations has 
led to apprehensions, not altogether unfounded, as to the extent to 
which the dangers of underground workings have been increased there- 
by. A commission appointed by the British Government to investigate 
this important matter has reported, and its recommendations are inter- 
esting. Notwithstanding the fact that the use of electricity in mining 
operations must always be accompanied with some degree of danger, it 
is held to be too valuable a means to be discarded, and hence regulations 
have been framed to permit a maximum efficiency to be attained with a 
minimum of danger. Broadly, the dangers are due not primarily to the 
electric current itself, but to the conditions under which it is used. 
The presence of mining explosives and of explosive mixtures of gas and 
air constitutes the principal source of danger, and hence the proposed 
regulations deal with these as much as with electrical questions. In- 
creasing care as to the quality of explosives and all auxiliary apparatus 
is urged, and it is recommended that their handling be restricted to 
thoroughly competent and experienced persons. Thorough ventilation 


wherever the presence of gas is suspected should be employed; this pre- 


caution also being necessary for the removal of coal dust. Alternating- 
current motors are to be preferred, as less liable to produce sparking. 
Special care should be taken to protect cables from damp or wear. In 
general, the use of electricity in mines brings with it the necessity for 
raising the general standard of operative methods; and in this respect 
it may prove a source of increased safety, even though in itself it adds 
one more to the several dangers to be faced by the miner. 
Henry Harrison SuPLEE. 
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Ix the glowing tributes paid by our most fervid orators to the demo- 
cratic tendency of modern progress, the popularizing of the press is sel- 
dom forgotten. When such eulogies are uttered, speaker and hearer 
alike have especially in mind the one-cent newspaper. A secondary 
thought is, perhaps, given to the recollection that the comparative cheap- 
ness of paper, the invention of machinery for rapid printing, and the 
expiration of copyright have made possible the issue of “classics” at a 
low rate. Not less significant, though frequently overlooked, is a move- 
ment dating from a time within the memory of readers who have only 
just entered upon middle age; the enterprise, namely, of certain pub- 
lishers of repute in putting within the reach of the multitude the results 
of contemporary scholarship of the highest quality. Text-books for the 
use of the unlearned are, of course, no novelty; but until lately they 
were mere compilations by hack-writers, not authoritative summaries of 
expert knowledge. The issue of primers of science by such men as 
Balfour Stewart, Tyndall, and Huxley, and of primers of history by 
Freeman and Green, meant a revolution in popular instruction, on the 
publishing side. The supply has quickened the demand. Even the 
beginner is no longer content to follow guides who come short of a first- 
hand equipment. But the study of literature, no less than of science 
and history, requires expert assistance, and it is most encouraging to see 
how much has been done of recent years to meet this requirement. 

The honor due to the pioneer must be awarded to the English house 
of Macmillan, which set the example less than a quarter of a century 
ago by its “English Men of Letters” series, edited by Mr. John Morley. 
“English Men of Letters, by English Men of Letters” would not have 
been an extravagant advertisement of this library of critical biography ; 
for as one’s eye runs down the list of contributors, one recognizes the 
name of writer after writer who could not be ignored in any adequate 
history of English literature in the nineteenth century. And these 
volumes, while the work of master hands, could be described as popular 
without running the risk of the invidious distinction once drawn by a 
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friend of Lord Houghton’s. “Dicky Milnes,” remarked this candid 
critic, “says he is going to issue a popular edition of his poems: he 
means a cheap one.” After the series had run successfully for several 
years, there was a long period during which no further volumes were 
added. The temporary discontinuance can scarcely have been owing to 
a deficiency of material; for in the supplementary series two of the sub- 
jects have been taken from the eighteenth century and one even from 
{he seventeenth. Nor can the supply of competent critics have failed, 
for four of the recent contributors wrote for the original series also; and, 
of the recruits, Mr. Frederic Harrison and Col. T. W. Higginson, at 
least, did not need this interval to prove their competence for enlist- 
ment. Perhaps it was desirable to suspend the issue for a while, that 
the public appetite might not be cloyed, and that the reader, suddenly 
discovering that the supply was not automatic, might learn to be thank- 
ful for his mercies. 

Several of the contributions to the revised series have already been 
estimated in these pages. The two latest additions are of no less inter- 
est than their predecessors, and afford an especially appropriate text for 
comment on the tendency to the popularizing of the best literary criti- 
cism. In one important respect Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ FANNY BuRNEY ”' 
diverges from the normal type of the series. Almost every previous 
volume on the list —Jebb’s “Bentley ” is an exception, and so, possi- 


bly, is Symonds’ “Sidney ” — is intended to do more than fill a place in 
what would be, when completed, a history of English literature. The 
writers who were chosen as subjects deserved selection not only because 
of the prominence of their names in the general line of English men of 


letters, but because they still exert a direct influence. Addison, Bacon, 
Bunyan, Burke, Burns, etc., are still read; and the books which deal with 
them are therefore meant to serve the purpose of guide and commen- 
tary, as wellaschronicle. It is, of course, better that one should merely 
read about Addison, in Mr. Courthope’s contribution to this series, than 
know nothing whatever about him; the true function of such a biography. 
however, is not to enable one to talk about Addison without commit- 
ting serious blunders, but to set one reading “The Spectator” with 
intelligence and enjoyment. By those who already know their Addi- 
son, the book is welcomed as an interpretation coming from a scholar of 
high rank; to others it is of value in proportion as it does the work of a 
missionary of literature. 

Now Fanny Burney is unlike the authors before mentioned, in that 


' London: Macmillan & Co. New York: The Macmillan Company 
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she does not speak to the present generation. In the evolution of 
English literature she won an inalienable place. Her title to distinc- 
tion is that presented by Macaulay at the close of his essay, and thus 
summarized, in the “Dictionary of National Biography,” by the late Sir 
Leslie Stephen: “She gave the first impulse to the modern school of 
fiction which aims at a realistic portrait of society and remains within 
the limits of feminine observation and feminine decorum.” That was 
a great service, and one deserving remembrance; but it does not place 
upon us the duty of reading her books, any more than we are required, 
when we wish to go up the Hudson, to travel by an old-fashioned steam- 
boat out of respect for the memory of Fulton. When all is said, “Eve- 
lina” can never be a rival to “Adam Bede,” though the writing of the 
former book may have been the more original achievement. Nor can it 
be honestly maintained that Fanny Burney’s “Diary,” whatever its 
merits by contrast with some other diaries and with the same writer’s 
“Memoirs ” of her father, is readable to-day. There is no form of lit- 
crature — not even the oration — that so soon becomes antiquated as 
the journal. After a generation or two, the fame of many of the nota- 
bilities that adorn its pages has withered away, and footnotes are needed 
to explain allusions whose point was immediately seized by contempo- 
raries. Unless it is kept alive by the revelation of some piquant per- 
sonality, like that of Pepys, the diary soon moulders into decay. Should 
Mr. Dobson’s memoir send his readers to the original text, a few chap- 
ters will be enough to induce weariness and will make them content with 
such extracts as he has drawn upon for his own narrative. 

Accordingly, there is no reason to be surprised at the small amount 
of space given to Fanny Burney in those publications where a just 
proportion has to be rigorously observed. Thus the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” allows her less than two columns. The “Dictionary of 
National Biography ” allots her just over seven, of a much shorter aver- 
age length; and these, though the work of Sir Leslie Stephen himself, 
are mainly a record of facts and dates. The chief value, then, of the 
present memoir to any one who is not a special student is as a substi- 
tute for the reading of Fanny Burney’s writings, not as an introduction 
to them. 


The obvious comparison between this work and Macaulay’s suggests 
several reflections of interest, especially in the light of what has been 
said above as to the popularizing of literary criticism. We must re- 
member, in the first place, that Mr. Dobson’s book is addressed to a 
much larger circle of readers than was originally reached by Macaulay’s 
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essay. We are so accustomed to seeing the whole collection of the 
“Essays ” bound together in one volume, to be obtained by an expendi- 
ture of a few cents, that we are in danger of forgetting that they origi- 
nally appeared one by one in the expensive medium of the “Edinburgh 
Review.” The “English Men of Letters ” books, ou the other hand, are 
available, immediately on publication, to the owners of modest purses. 
There is, again, a considerable difference in length, which naturally 
affects the scale of the descriptions and discussions. Macaulay’s essay 
runs to about twenty thousand words; Mr. Dobson’s book to sixty-five 
thousand. Mr. Dobson can therefore find room for many interesting 
incidents necessarily omitted in the essay. Macaulay, for example, 
tells us in a single sentence that the Burney children were in the habit 
of playing with the children of a wigmaker who lived in the adjoining 
house, mentioning this as an evidence that they were permitted “to mix 
freely with those whom butlers and waiting-maids call vulgar.” Mr. 
Dobson devotes nearly a page to an entertaining anecdote concerning 
these games with the wigmaker’s daughters, and the story is well worth 
recording for the light it casts upon the peculiarities of Fanny Burney’s 
character in her early days. 

When we inquire whether the earlier or the later author is more to 
be depended on as an authority, we discover that each of them had 
opportunities of his own of getting at the truth of the facts related. 
Macaulay had the advantage of living when first-hand oral informa- 
tion was accessible. Many of his statements are based upon what he 
has himself been told by contemporaries; for instance, he has been 
assured by some of the competitors of Madame d’Arblay’s son at Cam- 
bridge that he had very few equals in pure mathematics. This proximity 
to the events recorded has, however, one serious drawback. It makes 
difficult that freedom from political bias which is desirable in any judg- 
ment upon Fanny Burney’s residence at Court, a matter of which it will 
be necessary to speak more at length later. On the other hand, Macau- 
lay, with all his learning, scarcely possessed that intimate and minute 
knowledge of the period which Mr. Dobson has acquired by his special 
studies; nor had he the time to spare, in the preparation of his “Edin- 
burgh ” article, for particular investigation of doubtful points. This he 
confesses in his reference to a dramatic venture of Fanny Burney’s soon 
after the publication of “Camilla.” “We have heard,” he says, “that, 
about this time, a tragedy by Madame d’Arblay was performed without 
success. We do not know whether it was ever printed; nor indeed have 


we had time to make any researches into its history or merits.” Mr. 
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Dobson is able to give us the name, date, and general history of this 
drama, which turns out to have been not a tragedy, buta comedy. The 
intervening sixty years since the publication of Macaulay’s essay have 
brought much new material to the student of the subject, and this has 
been carefully sifted. For example, Mr. Dobson has had the opportu- 
nity of consulting some of the letters written by Thomas Twining to Dr. 
Burney and other correspondence not made public until recent years. 

On the whole, it is surprising that, in spite of the greater fulness 
and accuracy to be expected from the researches of an expert, Mr. Dob- 
son has so few corrections to make in the presentation of Fanny Burney’s 
life and character in the essay to which she mainly owes her popular 
reputation. He says himself of this essay, which was provoked by 
Croker’s attack in the “Quarterly ” : 

Modern research has rectified some of the minor details, and modern criticism 
may dissent from some of the deductions, in this famous counterblast. But though 
no doubt prompted by antagonism to Mme. d’Arblay’s assailant in the rival review, 


and though strongly colored by the writer’s political opinions, it remains, and must 
remain, a memorable tribute to the author of “ Evelina” and “ Cecilia.” 


In only a few points, most of them of little importance, is Macaulay 
demonstrated to be in error. He was guilty of exaggeration when he 
described Crisp as hiding himself like a wild beast through the failure 
of his tragedy; he was mistaken in supposing, through the absence of 
novels from Dr. Burney’s library, that Fanny read little fiction; he was 
wrongly informed as to the sum paid for the copyright of “Cecilia”; 
his talent for the higher criticism led him astray when he ascribed to 
Samuel Johnson a share in the revision of that book; his epithet of 
“half-witted,” applied to the original of “Mr. Turbulent,” was too sweep- 
ing; and he overlooked entries in the “Diary ” which showed that the 
Queen did not leave the services of her attendant unrecognized by 
special presents. 

This last correction brings us to the one topic of which Mr. Dob- 
son’s book leaves upon the reader a different impression from that pro- 
duced by Macaulay’s essay — the period covered by the chapter entitled 
“The Queen’s Dresser.” The folly and wickedness of Fanny Burney’s 
interruption of her literary career for the sake of an appointment at 
Court are denounced by Macaulay in unmeasured terms. “Domestic 
happiness, friendship, independence, leisure, letters, all these things were 
hers; and she flung them all away.” Her acceptance of the post was 
“a step of which we cannot think with patience.” Her censor declares, 
in so many words, that she sold her birthright without getting even a 
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mess of pottage in return. Even from a worldly point of view, her 
course was a blunder; “the principle of the arrangement was, in short, 
simply this, that Frances Burney should become a slave, and should be 
rewarded by being made a beggar.” Macaulay does not hesitate to 
assert that her character deteriorated as a result of her residence at 
Court. He detects traces of the “ pernicious influence ” of these associa- 
tions in her account of the Hastings trial, and especially in her criti- 
cisms of Burke. “She was sinking into a slavery worse than that of 
the body. The iron was beginning to enter into the soul.” She was 
“degenerating into something fit for her place.” So, too, her remarks on 
the Regency show that “her way of life was rapidly impairing her 
powers of reasoning and her sense of justice.” The vehemence of 
Macaulay’s indignation is remarkable even for one so accustomed to 
the use of the sledge-hammer. It is, indeed, so persistent and unspar- 
ing that it becomes the most memorable feature of the essay; and most 
readers would probably have to confess that, at any rate a few years 
after reading, their most vivid impression of Fanny Burney is of a writer 
who forsook the higher path that she might pursue an empty bauble. 
Now Mr. Austin Dobson’s chapter on the subject does not trans- 
form this residence at Court into a state of ideal happiness — the “ Diary ” 
would of itself render such an alchemy impossible — but it goes far to 
vindicate Fanny Burney from such violent accusations as Macaulay’s. 
We are reminded that her lot, hard as it was to bear, had its allevia- 
tions. The Queen “seems to have been laudably solicitous, at all times,” 
to spare her attendant; several of the successive equerries in waiting 
“were at least English gentlemen, with pleasant idiosyncrasies of their 
own, not wholly unworthy of study”; and “whatever Miss Burney’s 
dislike may have been to one or two of her colleagues, her own personal 
good qualities and intellectual capacity were always cordially recog- 
nized by all the Royal Family.” More important and convincing is 
Mr. Dobson’s argument that the prospects which she abandoned were 
not so very alluring after all. So far from being interrupted in her Lit- 
erary work, she had written nothing for four years before her appoint- 
ment, and there was no indication that she was likely to resume the 
pen. Mr. Dobson reminds us that the remuneration of her earlier efforts 
was much smaller than Macaulay supposed, and adds: 


The deserts of genius are not easily assessed; but looking to all the circum- 
stances, those who, in this particular instance, regarded two hundred a year for 
life, with accommodation and other advantages, as an offer worth considering by a 
diffident and delicate woman of four and thirty, whose entire gains by two popular 
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novels, making eight volumes, had not exceeded two hundred and eighty pounds — 
can scarcely be said to have been wholiy unwise in their generation. That there 
would be compensating drawbacks of tedium and restraint they no doubt expected; 
but that the accidents of the employment would make the post untenable was a re 
sult they could not possibly foresee. 

It would be hard to say whether Macaulay’s essay or Mr. Dobson’s 
biography is the more attractive reading. The shorter publication 
might have been expected to be the more graphic, but Mr. Dobson for- 
tunately possesses a charm of style which saves his work from the 
tediousness which so often impairs the result of minute research. One 
notable difference illustrates a significant change in literary manner. 
Macaulay’s tendency to homiletical digressions would scarcely be tol- 
erated in a present-day writer. The retirement of Mr. Crisp to his 
country house sets him moralizing on the weakness of not being able to 
recognize one’s own limitations, and then provokes an elaborate discus- 
sion, illustrated by ancient and modern examples, of the qualifications 
of the critic as distinct from those required in the actual practice of the 
arts. A little later, Dr. Burney is censured, in the tone of an angry 
schoolmaster, for neglect of duty in omitting to give counsel to his 
daughter when she told him that she was about to publish a book. 
Elsewhere we find a general disquisition on the varieties of human char- 
acter in the world and the consequent difficulty of discriminating accu- 
rately between the finer shades, followed by an estimate of the compara- 
tive success of Shakespeare, Jane Austen, and others in such delineation. 
Excursions of this kind would be thought out of place in a modern 
biography, much more in a biographical article, but in Macaulay they 
are not ineffective. They suggest a background of wide learning and 
sound judgment which adds to one’s confidence in the capability of the 
critic as a literary guide, and they convey a sense of reserve power not 
so obvious in a writer who sticks more closely to his text. 


Several years ago, when the literary confession-book was in vogue, 
one of the London papers burlesqued this tendency to self-revelation in 
a list of “Books Which Have Influenced Me,” in which Mr. Austin 
Dobson was represented as declaring himself a debtor to “the works of 
Edmund Gosse,” and Mr. Edmund Gosse similarly avowed as his one 
and only model “the works of Austin Dobson.” In view of the close 
association of these writers, it is a curious coincidence that Mr. Dobson’s 
latest contribution to the “English Men of Letters ” series happens to be 
immediately followed by Mr. Gosse’s memoir of “JEREMY TAYLOR.” * 


‘London: Macmillan & Co. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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The book just noticed gives ample reason for Mr. Gosse’s admiration of 


Mr. Dobson, and there are qualities in this volume which sufficiently 
justify Mr. Dobson in thinking highly of Mr. Gosse. It is an excellent 
example of the style appropriate to biographical narrative, and its liter- 
ary criticisms in particular are judicious and happily expressed. Mr. 


Gosse’s analysis of the changes in Jeremy Taylor’s manner of writing 
is altogether admirable; and the same commendation is due to the com- 
ments on Taylor’s use of metaphor, on his observation of natural objects, 
on his citations from the classics, and on the peculiarities of his syntax. 
If the book were meant to be nothing more than an essay on the style 
of Jeremy Taylor, it would deserve almost unqualified approval. 

But a volume appearing in a series of such a high reputation does 
not fully deserve its place unless it may be depended upon as an author- 
ity on the subject of which it treats. Unfortunately Mr. Gosse’s pre- 
vious record as a chronicler makes it necessary to regard with caution 
his work in that capacity. It is nearly twenty years ago that there 
appeared in the “Quarterly” that merciless exposure by Mr. Churton 
Collins, the burden of which, it will be remembered, was a complaint 
that books on the history of English literature were compiled with a 
carelessness which would never be tolerated if their subject were the an- 


cient classics. 


The inaccuracies of Mr. Gosse were used to support this 


lament over the low standard of literary criticism. It might have been 
supposed that so sharp a lesson would have been taken to heart, but it 
appears that the offender has not even yet “brought forth fruits meet for 


repentance.” 


We do not need to go further than the fourth page of the 


preface to come across a blunder, trivial in itself, but disconcerting as a 
symptom. Mr. Gosse informs us that the labor of Ulster Church anti- 
quaries has discovered various facts about the Bishop’s Irish experiences, 


which “have | 


een well used in the short summary of Taylor’s life, con- 


tributed by the Rev. T. B. Johnstone to the Dictionary of National 


Biography.” 


Now there is reason to believe that Mr. Gosse has read 


this summary, if only from the fact that he adopts and elaborates its 
suggestion that the length of Taylor’s periods is mainly a matter of 
punctuation; but the author’s name is given, in the Dictionary itself, as 
the Rev. Alexander Gordon. Mr. Johnstone, however, happens to be 
the contributor of an article on James Taylor, appearing a few pages 
previously. The error, though naturally annoying to the writers whose 


work is thus 


confused, makes little practical difference; but when a 


biographer is unable to copy correctly what is clearly printed in a recent 


publication, one may be pardoned for hesitating to follow him with con- 
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fidence in cases where his handling of his material cannot be so easily 
checked. 

This hesitation becomes accentuated as it begins to be clear that 
Mr. Gosse has only an outsider’s acquaintance with the period in which 
Jeremy Taylor's career was set. In reading Mr. Dobson’s “ Fanny Bur- 
ney ” we have a comfortable assurance that the writer knows the life of 
the time almost as intimately as a “man about town” could know the 
West End of to-day. He is further equipped with so complete an 
understanding of the history of English fiction that he can estimate with 
exactness the place of “Evelina” in its development. Mr. Gosse’s prep- 
aration for his work is painfully deficient by comparison. It is true 
that among some of the seventeenth-century writers he is quite at home. 
His familiarity with the English poets, in particular, supplies him with 
occasional apt illustrations and parallels. But one of the most neces- 
sary preliminaries to an intelligent consideration of Jeremy Taylor is an 
acquaintance with the religious movements and the religious literature 
of his day. 

One amazing passage will be a sufficient gauge of Mr. Gosse’s 
qualifications in this respect. He describes the incumbent of Lis- 
burn as “a Presbyterian (or rather what was styled an Independent).” 
Elsewhere the Independents are introduced to the reader as an “odd 
group of dissenters.” The closing of play-houses under the Common- 
wealth was effected by “edicts of vindictive ferocity.”. Of Rutherford’s 
reply to “The Liberty of Prophesying,” Mr. Gosse assures us that “this 


savage libel” would not deserve “the briefest mention ” in his biography, 


“were it not that its sordid existence curiously links with the name of 
Jeremy Taylor those of Milton and of 8. T. Coleridge.” At any rate, 
Hunt, in his “ Religious Thought in England,” thinks it worth while to 
devote several pages to a careful analysis of the argument of this “sav- 
age libel,” which apparently Mr. Gosse has not himself troubled to read 
Another passage, in which Mr. Gosse contrasts the sermons of Jerem 
Taylor with those of “the clamorous Rutherfords,” shows that he has 
never heard of Rutherford except through Heber’s reference to him as a 
controversialist, and has not the least inkling of his characteristics as a 
preacher and devotional writer. 

The biography contains many other strange sayings. It would be 
interesting, for instance, to know the processes of identification by 
which Mr. Gosse made the surprising discovery that Chillingworth was 
intended by the unlabelled description of a scholar he quotes from 
“Ductor Dubitantium.” Bossuet is mentioned as the first preacher who 
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bade the Christian world listen to the cry of the poor, as though the 
sermons of Latimer had not, generations before, been conspicuous for 
their democratic sympathies. Knowing so little of Jeremy Taylor’s 
environment and of the forces at work before his time and after it, Mr 
(;osse naturally over-estimates his influence, particularly in the promo- 
tion of charity and toleration. In a remarkable simile, he compares the 
modern practice of toleration in religious controversy to the use of 
anesthetics in surgery, and claims for Jeremy Taylor, in the religious 
and intellectual order, “something of the gratitude which we all pay 
to Sir James Simpson in the physical order.” The pertinence of the 
analogy would afford a tempting theme for a digression. It is enough 
to point out that Taylor’s plea could not effect much, inasmuch as it 
was based merely upon the uncertainty of truth and the difficulty of 
interpreting Scripture, and not upon the rights of the individual con- 
science; and that actually it did not effect much, as may be seen from 
the restrictions placed upon “the liberty of prophesying” only a few 
years later by the adherents of Taylor’s own party. 

On the whole, one cannot escape the conviction that Mr. Gosse has 
“got up” his subject forthe occasion. His book everywhere suggests the 
teacher who studies to-morrow’s lesson overnight that he may always keep 
a few pages ahead of the pupil. The allotment of a subject to a writer 
thus limited may, perhaps, be supposed to have the advantage of securing 
a greater “detachment.” An ecclesiastical historian who supposes that 
the Independents of Cromwell's time were the Presbyterians under 
another name is not likely to have his judgment warped by prejudice 
in favor of the one or the other. But while there is a disadvantage in 
standing in the thick of the fight, there is no less a disadvantage in 
standing so fur away as to be unable to see what is going on; and even 
a certain partisanship might be excused if only it were the price of 
full and exact knowledge. It would have been considered absurd to 
commit the volume on Burke to a biographer who had not already been 
a student of English political history, or that on Locke to one whose 
acquaintance with philosophy was no more than that of “the man in 
the street”; and it is equally unreasonable to suppose that a reputa- 
tion as a literary critic is a sufficient qualification for the appraisement 
of Jeremy Taylor. 
The lives appearing under the general title of “Little Biographies ” 
are not exclusively those of distinguished writers: the list includes even 
such topics as John Howard, Canning, and the Young Pretender. But 
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if Mr. A. C. Benson’s * ALFRED TENNYSON ”' is a fair specimen of their 
quality, they will deserve from students of literature no less attention 
than has long since been gained by the “English Men of Letters ” series. 
It is only eleven years ago that Tennyson died, but in the interval there 
have appéared so many studies of his work, in addition to the memoir 
by his son, that any further biography might well be expected to be 
superfluous. It would be invidious to weigh the merit of Mr. Benson’s 
little volume against that of Sir Alfred Lyall’s, or Mr. Andrew Lang’s, 
or Dr. R. F. Horton’s, or any other of the smaller monographs. It is 
sufficient to say that, although, of course, most of its biographical facts 
have already been published in some form or other, the skill of its liter- 
ary criticisms and of its general portrayal of Tennyson as a man and 
a poet give it a high value as an original production. Mr. Benson, so 
far from hashing up the reflections of previous commentators, has 
brought to his work an independent judgment, trained by the discipline 
of real scholarship. Thus, in considering “The Princess,” he calls atten- 
tion to the complication and obscurity of the speeches, and makes the 
following novel but illuminating comment: 

It is strange that the charge of obscurity so frequently launched against Robert 
Browning has never been hinted against Tennyson; and yet I declare that the 
speeches, both in “ The Princess ” and the “ Idylls,” are some of the most obscure read 
ing that it is possible to discover in modern poetry —a strong desire for compression, 
for ornateness, for coagulating a clause into an epithet, for epigrammatic and pro- 
verbial touches, making the language like a labyrinth of sonorous walls, even when 
the thought to be expressed is neither abstruse nor complicated. 

Mr. Benson, as a master at Eton, has had the opportunity, denied 
to most of the critics, of testing the characteristics of Tennyson by 
watching the effect of his poems upon hearers too unsophisticated to 
affect a merely conventional admiration. He has often made the ex- 
periment, he tells us, of reading the “Idylls ” aloud to boys of average 
intelligence; and while the narrative passages enchain their attention, 
he finds it necessary to omit whole sections of the speeches, simply 
hecause the meaning is so far from obvious at first hearing. These 
speeches are often “apt to hinder the action and alienate the attention 
rather than to concentrate and inspire it.” 

The thick-and-thin worshipper of Tennyson will doubtless be 


offended by Mr. Benson’s disparagement of the plays, but it would be 
difficult to refute his criticisms. Still more objection will be heard 
from some quarters to his approval of FitzGerald’s doctrine that the 
quality of Tennyson’s writing declined when he became popular. Mr. 
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Benson unhesitatingly affirms that the two 1842 volumes are the con- 
summate flower and crown of Tennyson’s genius. “It is not unfair to 
say that he attained a fame by work which was not his best, which he 
fully deserved for his best work.” He was drawn aside from his real 
path “by the pressure of public expectation, by social influences, by the 
noble desire to modify and direct thought.” This is not to accuse him 
of having been consciously corrupted by fame or influence. The gist 
of the criticism is more clearly expressed as follows: 

I suspect that he was overshadowed by a fictitious conscience; he was human, 
though a very large and simple character; and the atmosphere in which he lived 
was unreal and enervating. If he had not been a man of overpowering genius and 
childlike simplicity, the effect upon him would have been disastrous. He would 
have become pontifical, self-conscious, elaborate. As it was, his position only acted 
upon him with an uneasy pressure to write and think in ways that were not entirely 
consonant with the best (? bent) of his genius. 

“Maud ” is instanced as showing the beginning of this decadence — 
as marking “the period at which the purely poetical impulse began to 
flag, and required to be roused by a violent situation, a tragic interest.” 
It suggests to Mr. Benson a regretful doubt “whether the bard is in his 
place pacing up and down the platform, and indulging in strident tirades 
against the general moral slothfulness of the world.” 

The extracts I have quoted from this biography show that its author 
has a keen sense of the limitations of Tennyson’s work. It must not 
be supposed, however, that he is at all lacking in appreciation of the 
Tennysonian genius. He declares in his preface that his biography is 
“based on admiration and reverent love, and the desire to share with 
others an inheritance of pure and deep delight”; and his very outspo- 
kenness and independence add only to the confidence with which the 


reader follows him in his exposition of the true greatness of a poet who 
} 5 


has suffered much from undiscriminating eulogy. 


Still another addition to the list of popular literary biographies de- 
serves a welcome. The “Contemporary Men of Letters” series, edited 
by Mr. W. A. Bradley, limits its range to the criticism “of living 
writers, and of those who, though dead, may still properly be regarded 
as belonging to our time.” A further distinctive feature is its brevity, 
each volume being not much longer than a magazine article. To judge 
from the two examples that have already appeared, the necessary com- 
pression will be gained without any sacrifice of interest. Mr. H. W. 
Boynton’s “Bret Harte” is really a much more adequate biography 
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than the somewhat pretentious memoir published several months ago. 
The latter book left in the mind of a reader a confused idea of the char- 
acter of its subject and a suspicion that certain facts necessary to make 
it intelligible had been omitted. Mr. Boynton’s study, by filling the 
gap, makes everything clear. The chief service of this little volume is 
in its coherent presentation of Bret Harte’s temperament, but it is of 
scarcely less value in its estimate of his achievement as a writer. Mr. 
Boynton sums up in the pronouncement that Bret Harte never could 
make himself a writer of distinction: 

His style lacks firmness and consistency, much as his life lacked these qualities; 
it lacks refinement, precisely as his nature lacked refinement. With all his particu- 
larity in the choice of words he could only use them as counters. He had no sense 
of language as an organism, and his diction is consequently often conventional, in- 
flated, or coarse. 

Mr. Ferris Greenslet, the contributor of a volume on “WALTER 
PaTeR,”* has a more congenial, if more difficult, task. Pater is by no 
means an easy subject for biography; his life was so uneventful as to 
supply little material for picturesque narration, and his work makes 
little popular appeal. Indeed, his very style, apart from his outlook 
upon life, provokes as a rule the warm admiration of a few and the 
indifference, not to say antipathy, of the general reader. Mr. Greenslet 
supplies just the interpretation that was needed. He is no fanatic, and 
does not hesitate to declare that “the high-falutin ravage” of some of 
Pater’s imitators has brought discredit upon him. He admits that 
Pater’s work, as a whole, “lacks energy, speed, carrying power,” and 
that in his less inspired moments his style is “gelatinous.” At the 
same time his judgments, springing from a close sympathy with Pater’s 
manner of thinking and writing, are free from the misapprehensions 
inevitable whenever a critic has not taken the pains to go below the 
surface. Mr. Greenslet’s comparisons of Pater with Gray and Matthew 
Arnold are particularly enlightening, but it is unnecessary to confine 
ne’s approbation to these specific examples. The biography as a whole 
is an excellent companion to the study of the author whom it celebrates, 
and justifies the biographer’s conclusion that “while one may fail to 
agree with this or that opinion, or may tire of the subtle, intensive 


style, he who will approach him sympathetically may sweeten the day 
by the reading, and be sure of taking from his pages a lively sense of 


the fulness and color of the world, and a fresh impulse to a gracefully 
ordered, thoughtful life.” HERBERT W. HorwI.. 


'New York: McClure, Phillips & Co 
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“TIME is music,” once said Richard Wagner, slightly modifying an 
American proverb to illustrate the spirit of commercialism in its rela- 
tion to art. Never has a better illustration of the truth of this saying 
been afforded than during the past season. Everywhere hasty prepara- 
tion and a desire to achieve quick sensational results are discerni- 
ble. To begin with the opera. The great problem which confronted 
Mr. Conried was the establishment of a higher standard of musical and 
dramatic interpretation. Yet, instead of a much-needed higher quality 
of work in well-known productions, as the result of slow, patient, and 
reverential effort, we have at the very outset the advertisement of a “great, 
unprecedented novelty ” — “Parsifal.” That new régimes, political as 
well as operatic, should be inaugurated in our beloved country with 
what the Germans so appropriately designate as “Knalleffekt ” (“with a 
bang ”) need hardly be regarded as astonishing. That the most profound, 
sacred, and in some respects most beautiful, music-drama of Richard 
Wagner should be utilized as a business proposition, however, seems 
almost incredible; and had Richard Wagner lived to witness the “ utili- 
zation” of “Parsifal,” with the various spectacular features involved, 
and the highly lauded “push” and “business energy,” he might well 
have bethought himself of the before-quoted saying and flattered himself 
with the remark, “O my prophetic soul!” 

“Time is music.” This applies also to our new books, which are 
hastily prepared and ushered into the market with all their imperfec- 
tions. “Who is the head of the Astor Library?” asked a visitor to that 
institution some time ago in presence of the writer. “Mr. Billings,” 
was the answer. “What, old Josh Billings? Many’s the time I’ve 
read about him in Australia!” The frontispiece of Mr. Arthur Elson’s 
book on “Orchestral Instruments and Their Use” is also merely the re- 
sult of a case of mistaken identity. Over the name of Richard Strauss, 
who alone of all the numerous tribe of that name in Germany is con- 
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sidered in the work, we have an excellent portrait of Johann Strauss, 
the Waltz-King. Now, Johann Strauss was not by any means a bad- 
looking man, and his portrait sets off the book to advantage. But, for 
the sake of justice to the living, it might have been as well to give 
us the genuine article, more particularly as Richard Strauss, who is not 
in the remotest degree related to the Viennese family, is now in this 
country. It is somewhat improbable that the author himself has been 
directly responsible for this absurd error; and the fault must, there- 
fore, in a general way be ascribed to the cold American fact that “time 
is music.” 

“Time is music.” We read libretti quickly. What difference does 
it make that Wagner’s “Parsifal” is one of the most beautiful poems in 
the German language, if not the most beautiful of all, and that to trans- 
late it properly would require the genius of a Herder, Schlegel, or Tieck ? 
“Books of the opera!” “Certainly!” “How much?” “A quarter.” — 
“Ah! Here we have it; now we can post ourselves as to the actual 
meaning of this play: ‘Translated into English in exact accordance 
with the original by H. L. & F. Corder.’ ” 

The painstaking translator abroad —and no country in the world 
can compare with Germany in the number and excellence of translations 
from all languages — after years of patient labor and earnest effort, 
prefaces his work with an apology for inevitable shortcomings, or, at 
least, as in the case of A. W. Schlegel’s Introduction to the “Spanish 
Theatre” (“Wenn mich der Beifall des Publikums unterstiitzt ”), makes 
his further work dependent upon the favorable reception which the pub- 
lic will accord to his first attempt. No one ever desired or expected from 
the Corders a classic translation. In this work they have preserved the 
rhyme and metre, and in many instancesethe alliteration, and have thus 
fulfilled a most difficult task. But, at a time when the words, even the 
written words contained in the prose writings and the correspondence 
of the greatest musical and dramatic genius of modern times, are twisted 
from their unmistakable meaning — for Richard Wagner never beat 
about the bush — it is but natural that the sensible American solicitous 
for facts concerning a drama like “Parsifal,” should go to the most di- 
rect source for information, namely, to the text-book of the play itself. 
Unfortunately, however, many otherwise well-educated persons in this 
country are not sufficiently familiar with the German language to read 
the classic drama in the original, and so they have recourse to an Eng- 
lish translation which purports to be “in strict accordance with it.” 

Had “ Parsifal” remained restricted to its legitimate environment, 
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an English translation would have been a matter of secondary impor- 
tance. That the clergymen who so strongly condemned the perform- 
ance of the play must have been directly influenced by a text which 
arbitrarily introduces words and phrases associated with liturgy and 
dogma, and this without the slightest sanction, may be easily under- 
stood. The ridiculous extent to which this has been done will appear 
from the following examples : 


Bs 
Krinke nicht den Herrn der heute Trouble not this morn the Master 
baar jeder Wel, sein heilig Blut Who once did free all men from hell 
der siindigen Welt zur Siihne bot! When bare of defence He bled for us 


The German text contains not the slightest reference to “hell,” but 
merely refers to the Master who offers His sacred blood to the world in 
expiation of its sins. 


”» 


Ubt sie nun Buss in solchen Thaten Seeking her shrift by such good actions 
die uns Ritterschaft zum Heil gerathen. As advantage all our knightly factions. 


“Shrift,” a reference to the sacrament of the Church, is recklessly 
employed, the passage thus becoming susceptible of an application un- 
warranted by the words. 


3. 
Gewiss zu ihrem Heile No doubt for her salvation 
durft’ ich der armen heut’ Heaven through me revived 
den Todesschlaf verscheuchen This wretch from deathly slumber 


“Heil” here probably means nothing more than spiritual well-being. 
Aside from this, however, the responsibility for the statement “Heaven 
through me,” ete., the translators take upon themselves. There is no 
mention of Heaven nor of Gurnemanz as an agent of Heaven. 

Yet not Christianity alone is indebted to the Corders. Judaism also 
owes them a tribute because of their improvement upon the beautiful 
word “Liebesmahl” (love-feast) used by Wagner, and their substitution 
therefor of a term which is undoubtedly historically correct and far 
more specific : 


4. 
daraus er trank beim letzten Liebesmahle, The sacred Cup, the vessel pure, un- 
stained, 
das Weihgefiss, die heilig edle Schale. Which at the last Passover Feast he 


drainéd. 
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The ethical mission of Parsifal is acknowledged by all to be the cen- 
tral motif of the play; and, in this connection, the possible relation of 
the drama to the Church and the extent of its bearing upon the Chris- 
tian religion naturally became the principal subject of discussion among 
the clergy, who were entreated to wait for the first production, while 
they were probably reading the above libretto at their homes. 

There is one other phase of this translation which should be touched 
upon here; and it is one which will amaze any German who, though 
possessed perhaps of an elementary education only and of a modicum 
of refinement, will care to peruse Richard Wagner’s noble poem and 
then note the following references to Kundry. 


Gurnemanz: “Du tolles Weib.” “Thou crazy wench.” 
Parsifal: “ Vergeh’, unseliges Weib.” “Begone, detestable wretch!” 
Klingsor: “ Was friig’st du das, verfluchtes Weib?” “Why askest that, thou 


outeast wretch?” 


Not only objections to the play on the part of certain clergymen, 
but strictures upon it by critics not sufficiently familiar with German 
to enter fully into the spirit of the text, have undoubtedly emanated 
from this source. Some of these strictures have been made in high 
places and have aimed at the very fabric of the play. The use of the 
word “pity ” for “Mitleid ” (with-suffering, sympathy) is a case in point. 
Though frequently used in colloquial parlance to denote “pity” (Be- 
dauern) and sometimes translated in that way in well-known dictiona- 
ries, the word “Mitleid” has really the deeper signification of the far 
nobler word “sympathy.” It is the suffering of the passion of love for 
the first time by Parsifal, which suddenly reveals to him the signifi- 
cance of the world’s everlasting strife against temptation; and with this 
revelation the meaning of the lofty mission of Amfortas, the guardian 
of the Grail, also becomes clear to him, inspiring him to high resolve. 
The Century Dictionary hits the mark in its discussion of the various 
synonyms bearing on this matter: “Pity is the only one of these words 
that allows even a tinge of contempt. Pity and compassion come from 
one who is felt to be far superior. Sympathy, on the other hand, puts 
the sufferer and the one sympathizing with him upon an equality by 
their fellow-feeling.” Forman, who in the modest preface to his trans- 
lation of “Parsifal” informs us that he sent his manuscript to Wagner 
for revision, always carefully avoids “pity,” and substitutes for it “fel- 
low-pain,” a term perhaps not very felicitous, but one which shows, at 
least, that the author had an insight into the deeper meaning of “ Mit- 
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leid,” the most important word of that verse, which, as we know, strikes 
the very keynote of the play. 

Why enter upon a discussion of the more ideal musical element, 
when ignorance of a matter so fundamental can enable critics to stamp 
the psychological motif upon which the whole drama is based as illogi- 
cal? The Henry W. Savage Company is now going to bring out the 
play in English. If it uses the before-mentioned English text it can 
safely invite the Congress of Religions. 

In order that “Parsifal” might be produced with the necessary éclat, 
the public was kept waiting for five weary weeks, while the following 
tedious round of repetitions was presented : 


LIST OF OPERAS GIVEN BEFORE THE SECOND PERFORMANCE OF 
“PARSIFAL.” 
Rigoletto, 
Die Walkiire, 
La Bohéme, 


Lohengrin, 
La Traviata, 
Repetition, Cavalleria, 
Repetition, Rigoletto . Rigoletto, 
° Die Walkire, . Lohengrin, 
AYda, ’ AYda, 
La Tosca, . 
Tannhiuser, 


La Tosca, 


o 


” 


La Bohéme, 

Aida, 

Tannhiuser, 

Cavalleria Rusticana and Il 
Pagliacci, 


La Bohéme, 
La Traviata, 
Aida, 
Tannhiuser, 
Cavalleria, 
Lohengrin, 





6 La Tosca, ” Aida. 


A pleasant feature of later performances at the Metropolitan was 
the revival of older works now rarely heard, such as “ L’Elisir d’ Amore ” 
and “La Dame blanche.” But this, as we shall see, was really an echo 
from abroad, where these revivals are very much in fashion at present. 
The management also introduced a number of artists hitherto unknown 
to the American public; but their visits were, unfortunately, very much 
like the New Year’s calls with which we are familiar: “Happy New 
Year! Favor us with something? Call again!” As regards the latter 
invitation, however, it may be said that, barring Caruso, there were ex- 
tremely few among these musical birds of passage that could not be 
spared. The season has been characterized by exceptionally frequent 
changes of cast; and these, notwithstanding the many brilliant names 
presented — such as Scotti, Van Rooy, Plangon, Caruso, Burgstaller, 
Ternina, Sembrich, etc. — have not served to give our New York opera 
that stability which is imperatively required. 
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In the article entitled “Lessons of the Operatic Season” published 
in THE Forum shortly after the appointment of Mr. Conried, the writer 
emphasized the necessity and importance of following the example of 
European nations and encouraging native talent, the possible cotiperation 
of an opera school in connection with the Metropolitan performances 
also being strongly urged. It may now be stated here with some grati- 
fication that our native singers have at last had an adequate opportunity 
to appear before the footlights and that an opera school has also been 
established. These are good beginnings and should be hailed with 
satisfaction. Among the American singers whose names are already 
known abroad, and who have favored us this year, may be mentioned 
Miss Olive Fremstad, Miss Marion Weed, and Miss Edyth Walker, all 
of whom have left an impression distinctly favorable in many respects. 

Another feature of our musical season, which, if not exactly sensa- 
tional, is certainly novel to Americans, has been introduced by the New 
York Philharmonic Society, an organization which has undoubtedly felt 
the stimulus exerted by the increasing competition among native orches- 
tras. The extent to which symphonic music is now cultivated in this 
city will appear from the following partial list of societies which have 
given performances during the season just terminated : 


— 


New York Philharmonic Society. 
New York Symphony Society. 

Mr. Wetzler’s Symphony Orchestra. 
People’s Symphony Orchestra. 
Boston Orchestra. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra. 
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Despite all the varied tonal offerings presented to the public by 
these societies, the Philharmonic has succeeded in engrossing public at- 
tention to a large extent by presenting a far more interesting offering 
in the shape of a series of concerts conducted by visiting leaders from 
Germany, England, France, Russia — and Pittsburg, Pa. As a result 
we have had the honor of greeting this winter such eminent conductors 
as Edouard Colonne, of Paris; Gustav F. Kogel, of Frankfort-on-the 
Main; Henry J. Wood, of London; Victor Herbert, of Pittsburg; Felix 
Weingartner, of Munich; Wasili I. Safonoff, of Moscow; and, last but 
not least, Richard Strauss, of Berlin. 

Regarding the comparative merits of these gentlemen there seems to 
have been some diversity of opinion; and economy of space will not 
admit of a lengthy discussion of this subject. Upon the whole, the 
writer is inclined to believe that too much praise is to-day bestowed 
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upon conductors whose attitude toward the orchestra is that of a dictator, 
and who, instead of being under the sway of the music, seem to convey 
by their deportment that they stand upon an eminence of objectivity 
which is simply inconceivable. Accuracy of ensemble, precision of 
rhythm, perfect tone, and dynamic shadings, implying a scrupulous at- 
tention to technical details, are all very well. But they are, after all, 
merely the means to an end; and it is very frequently questionable 
whether that end has been attained. Although some improvement in 
regard to technical details has been noticeable during our recent season, 
let us not be hasty in accepting what are often euphemistically desig- 
nated as “standards of orchestral interpretation,” even though they may 
have met with approval abroad. 

One of the greatest handicaps to a leader, however gifted, is a lack 
of sufficient preparation on the part of the orchestra which he is called 
upon to conduct. It is but necessary to consider the tremendous tech- 
nical difficulties which a mere pianist must overcome to-day, in order to 
present an adequate interpretation of a classical work, to form a concep- 
tion of the amount of preparation required on the part of an orchestral 
body to bring each instrument up to the requisite standard in order that 
all may be capable of responding as a unit to the baton of the leader, 
upon whom no preparatory work in a strictly technical sense should rest 
at all. The task of the leader, if he follow a truly high artistic aim, is 
difficult enough; and he should be relieved of as much of the drudgery 
as possible. To a certain extent, his position should be analogous to 
that of the pianist who sits down before a perfect instrument. At the 
present day, the drudgery of mere technical practice, often undertaken 
amid most discouraging circumstances, very frequently weighs heavily 
upon the director, lowering his standard and making him incapable of 
discharging the high artistic responsibility which rests upon him. 

It is necessary to consider this factor in presenting impressions of 
the work of Richard Strauss as derived from the first few concerts given 
by him in America. Mr. Wetzler’s Orchestra, in the brief term of its 
existence, has shown itself capable of doing meritorious work; and if it 
did not closely follow the leadership of Richard Strauss, the same fact 
would probably have been recorded of any other orchestra in America 
not sufficiently prepared by frequent rehearsals. It is sufficient here to 
state that, so far as compactness of phrase and immediate response to 
the baton are concerned, the result was unsatisfactory. Sufficient was 
offered, however, to warrant the following impressions — and they are 
presented merely as such — of Strauss’s work. 
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Richard Strauss, in contradistinction to the great majority of his 
contemporaries, has a distinct artistic message to convey; it is question- 
able, however, whether that message is adequately imparted through 
the form which he has chosen in his well-known symphonic works. 
One thing is certain: that, without a programme, such as that presented 
in the pianoforte arrangement of “Don Quixote,” it is impossible to fol- 
low the thread of the composition. In a previous article the writer 
has designated Strauss’s striking characteristic as “action — immediate 
action”; and this impression is strengthened by listening to a perform- 
ance of such symphonic poems as those recently performed at Carnegie 
Hall, in which the dramatis persone are so distinctly individualized, 
and the dramatic events so graphically portrayed. Who can listen to 
the exquisite theme emblematic of Don Quixote’s “Dulcinea,” or the 
excessively ludicrous passage in the same piece burlesquing with unmis- 
takable nasal intonation the sentiment of mock piety, without realizing 
the presence of an unprecedented power of musical characterization? 
Who can hear the death grapple in “Tod und Verklirung,” the piteous 
pleading and the fierce struggle, so graphically presented, without a 
thrill? Yet, even with a perfect performance, in entire accordance with 
the composer’s wishes and with an authoritative programme sufficiently 
definite, it would probably be difficult even for a person of more than 
ordinary musical and poetic culture to grasp these miniature dramas and 
dramatic novels — conceding the wonderful genius for psychologic con- 
densation which they reveal and a power of characterization which 
would be practically realizable only on an ideally perfect stage — as all- 
sufficing artistic entities. 

The opinion previously expressed, to the effect that what Strauss has 
hitherto written is preparatory in a psychological sense, has been con- 
firmed by a careful hearing of his works under his personal direction. 
It is probable that the perhaps unparalleled command of orchestration 
which the man possesses is due to the very fact that he has hitherto 
endeavored in so many of his best-known productions to make the 
orchestra his sole vehicle of expression. It is not unlikely that his 
evident dramatic tendencies and the apparent insufficiency of the 
orchestra to express them will eventually serve to carry him to that 
safe harbor which Richard Wagner also found — but fortunately at the 
very outset of his career — the drama. 


In contradistinction to the sensational features of our recent musical 
life in America, a period of what may almost be designated as one of 
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“antiquarian research ” has set in abroad, and seems to be gradually ex- 
tending its influence. Works long buried out of sight are again being 
brought to light, and great collections under the title of “Monuments of 
Musical Art” are being published both in Germany and in Austria, 
while the “Oxford History of Music” is being continued in England. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the Pope’s Encyclical will stimulate 
similar endeavors in Italy and the other Latin countries. That the in- 
fluence of this spirit of patient research, as displayed on the hither side 
of the Alps, must, indeed, have powerfully influenced the Head of the 
Church, is evident from a passage in an earlier message, in which he 
declares it to be a shame that the best musical products of Italy in the 
form of dust-covered folios in the archives are carried off by the diligent 
Germans, who seem to know better than the native Italians how to ap- 
preciate them. At the same time he refers to the fact that thirty-two 
volumes of the musical works of Palestrina alone, printed and carefully 
edited, had shortly before come back to Venice from Leipzig. Thus we 
find abroad a host of investigators, directed by men like Riemann and 
others, delving in public and private libraries and collections in order to 
present in as complete a form as possible the best artistic products of 
former times. 


So far, the practical results of these investigations have been notice- 
able chiefly upon the domain of the opera. Many old operatic produc- 


tions have been revived, some in improved and others in more complete 
form. Such are Handel’s “Acis and Galatea,” Gluck’s “Armide ” 
and “Iphigenia in Tauris,” and Mozart’s “Zaide.” In Europe, as re- 
cently in America, several long-neglected productions of Donizetti and 
Xossini also have again succeeded in captivating audiences, although 
their average interpretation reveals the sad truth that the period which 
produced a Pasta, a Grisi, and a Mario must already be regarded in an 
artistic sense as existing only in “the dim twilight of tradition ” —a 
fact emphasized by the recent visit to us of Madame Adelina Patti, 
whom we still fondly cherish as one of the old landmarks of early days. 
In Germany, even Paer’s “ Kapellmeister ” (“Le maitre de chapelle”), first 
produced at Paris in 1821, has been revived, while Donizetti's “Don 
Pasquale” and several neglected works of Verdi are again frequently) 
announced upon the boards; as, for instance, at that representative mu- 
sical centre, Karlsruhe, where it has only been within recent years that 
“Rigoletto ” and “La Traviata ” have been performed, and where “Othello” 


has within the last year for the first time been added to the operatic 
repertory. 
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A desire for melody and the “ Volksoper” (a species of opera, the 
music of which is conceived in the simple spirit of the folk) is manifest 
abroad, and musical comedy in the better sense seems to be preferred. 
Indeed, one musical critic has gone so far as to express the belief that 
the future of the art is to be sought upon the domain of comic opera — a 


hazardous assertion, which nevertheless serves to show which way the 
wind is blowing. An illustration of this tendency, which seems to be 
going hand in hand with the before-mentioned resuscitation of earlier 
productions, is seen in the extraordinary revival of several operas of 
Lortzing, the famous composer of “Zar und Zimmermann,” an opera 
which, by reason of its humor, its associations, and its flowing melody, 


has, after the lapse of seventy years, maintained its place among the 
dozen most popular pieces in the German repertory. If the Russians 
could only manage to win a few naval victories, they might at least aid 
the cause of comic opera in 1904 by giving Lortzing’s work an unpre- 
cedented vogue; for “Zar und Zimmermann ” aims to recount in a hu- 
morous vein the experiences of Peter the Great as a ship-carpenter in 
Holland at the time when he was dreaming of the future naval great- 
ness of Russia (unfortunately still a dream) — whence the great popu- 
larity of the piece in that country also. In the past year or so Lortzing’s 
comic operas “Hans Sachs,” “Otto der Schiitz,” “ Ali Pascha von Janina,” 
and “Die Opernprobe ” have been revived and have been presented in 
improved form. 

But perhaps the most astonishing feature of the whole operatic 
season in connection with this revival of the “Komische Oper” has 
been the sudden and most extraordinary popularity of Offenbach’s 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” which experienced nearly two hundred per- 
formances during the past year in Germany, eclipsing “Faust,” “Die 
Meistersinger,” and “Fidelio.” The rapid decrease in popularity of the 
operas of the so-called “ Veristic School” in Italy, already foreshadowed 
a year ago in these pages, has come to pass; and though, as in the case 
of one of Puccini’s well-known productions which has recently been 
introduced to the Viennese public, a gain has been observable here and 
there, the stock in Leoncavallo, Puccini, Boito, and Mascagni seems to 
be characterized by a steady decline. 

In the domain of new operatic productions also we meet, first and 
foremost, with a musical comedy, “Die neugierigen Frauen” (“Le donne 
curiose”), written by a very young man, whose art, like his name, is com- 
posite. Though only about twenty-seven years of age, Ermanno Wolf- 
Ferrari (Hermann Wolf) has already sent forth from Venice a number of 
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works which have found great favor in Germany. Leo Blech, whose 
opera, “Das war ich,” was received last year with a marked disposition 
on the part of the public to take him at his word and to consider him 
in the past tense, has now come forward with a more pretentious and, 
according to all accounts, far more successful musical comedy entitled 
“Der Alpenkinig und der Menschenfeind,” based upon the classic work 
of the same name by Raimund. 

A unique feature of operatic life abroad has been the organization at 
Nice of a group of forty children, ranging between the ages of seven and 
seventeen, for the purpose of performing Italian opera during the after- 
noons at the popular French resort. The children, who have studied 
their parts under the direction of the manager, have appeared in such 
well-known operas as “The Marriage of Figaro” and “The Barber of 
Seville”; and they are said to give the audience the impression of a 
troupe of Liliputians. One of their number, a boy of twelve, is reported 
to have made a great hit as Figaro. It must be amusing indeed to hea 
such parts as Dr. Bartolo and Almaviva interpreted by girls, as reported. 

There is, at present, a prominent tendency among critics to attach 
altogether too much importance to the above-indicated fluctuations of 
public taste with regard to opera. The desire for novelty and variety 
on the part of the public is not a new phenomenon, nor is the predilec- 
tion for works affording amusement rather than inspiration. It is nec- 
essary also to consider that judicious advertising, the desire on the part 
of managers to imitate successes — due perhaps to novelty or especial ex- 
cellence of local interpretation — and various other artificial agencies too 
numerous to mention, and involving a manipulation as skilful as that 
practised on the stock market, should also be taken into account. Safe 
conclusions cannot be drawn from a few ill-digested facts, nor can public 
taste in musical matters ordinarily be interpreted as a manifestation of 
the “Vox populi vox dei.” The old saying has its applications: the 
trouble is, that the vox populi, that highly lauded oracle, is very rarely 
in perfect working order. The public, in musical as in many other 
matters, may perhaps more truly be compared to an instrument the 
strings of which must be stretched to terrific tension before one can get 
anything ike a true ring out of them. 

The same public which to-day hurls stones at a composer, to-mor- 
row diligently gathers up those very stones to build him a monument. 
Such is the truthful lesson once preached in two admirable cartoons 
published in “Le Figaro.” At present the erection of monuments, busts, 
and memorial tablets to composers seems to be all the rage. Thus, 
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during the past year statues and busts have been erected to Brahms, at 
Vienna; Glinka, at St. Petersburg; Smetana, at Horitz, Bohemia; Raff, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main; Robert Franz, at Halle; Verdi, at Siena; 
Berlioz, at Monte-Carlo; and Liszt, at Stuttgart -— not to speak of the 
memorial tablets to Lortzing at Vienna, Berlioz at Baden-Baden, etc., 
etc. The “event” of the season, however, was the erection of a monu- 
ment to Richard Wagner at Berlin. 

The public gatherings have at least one good purpose, for they 
tend to bring musicians together from all parts and thus serve to pro- 
mote a spirit of good fellowship. Still more is this purpose promoted by 
the frequent meetings of the great singing societies, at some of which 
thousands of men from all parts of the world are assembled to compete 
in generous rivalry. The interest taken by the German Emperor in 
these affairs was evinced in the criticism pronounced by him upon the 
occasion of the famous festival held at Frankfort-on-the-Main last fall; 
and the numerous, and upon the whole favorable, comments expressed 
relative to it in our American journals showed that the Emperor’s judg- 
ment is regarded here as of value. Certain it is that the visit of Prince 
Heinrich to this country, and the honor subsequently conferred upon 
such worthy exponents of choral music as Director Lorenz, of the Arion, 
have left their effect upon the German element of this country. With 
a Pope to supervise the ecclesiastical side of the problem and an Em- 
peror of Germany to give the final decision in matters temporal, there 
need be no fear of a clash between Church and State in the field of 
music. 

But music does not recognize the confines of creed; and even at Con- 
stantinople, Mohammedans recently united with Christians in giving a 
concert at which no less distinguished a gentleman than Aranda 
Pasha, general music director of the Sultan’s court, played the piano 
part of a Mozart concerto. The concert was the first to be given by the 
“Verein der Musikfreunde,” a German society recently organized at 
Constantinople for the purpose of encouraging classical music there; and 
so we find Bach, Haydn, Weber, and Mozart presented upon its first 
programme. 

It is, however, among the smaller nationalities, whose language, 
music, and ancient customs are menaced with gradual obliteration, that 
the strongest efforts are discernible to keep these intact. As a national 
literary revival is now going on in Ireland, so, in Bohemia, during the 
past year, there has taken place a musical revival, which gave Smetana, 
the founder of Czech opera, renewed fame; accentuated the favorable 
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features of the operatic works of his eminent pupil Dvordk; and brought 
forward a number of other national composers of less importance. 
While the literary revival in Ireland, however, does not seem to meet 
with marked disfavor on the other side of St. George’s Channel, it is 
stated that Czech opera is positively tabooed by the German element 
which congregates at the various spas of Austria during the summer 
months —a circumstance which, in view of the famous “Language 
Controversy,” with which we are all familiar, can be readily understood. 
In Hungary, also, national enthusiasm has manifested itself in the hom- 
age paid to Magyar composers at the fiftieth anniversary of the Buda- 
pest Philharmonic Society. 

Yet far transcending this purely national tie is that which has ex- 
isted among those daring spirits in the field of music who ventured out 
upon an unknown sea in their desire to extend art far beyond the con- 
fines of nationality. Ever since the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and more particularly from the days of Beethoven onward, our 
great composers may be likened to the navigators and explorers of the 
tifteenth and sixteenth centuries who, though often aided by certain 
vague indications as to course and direction laid down by their prede- 
cessors, frequently, and sometimes fortunately —as in the case of 
Henry Hudson — followed the compass within themselves. Such was 
the aspect within the field of music during the decades following the 
death of Beethoven, whom Wagner has so fitly compared to Columbus. 
Now and then these mariners upon the endless sea of music would 
meet and exchange greetings; and, notwithstanding the fact that 
jealousy, rivalry, and sharp unsparing criticism existed among them as 
among the early leaders of discovery on the Atlantic, they never- 
theless usually recognized true worth, and in passing saluted the flag 
of genius. 

This applies also to Berlioz, the centenary of whose birth was re- 
cently celebrated. Berlioz was certainly characterized in the fullest 
sense of the term by what are usually called the eccentricities of genius. 
Yet, uncompromising though he was and dominated by an exalted sense 
of his special artistic mission, he nevertheless succeeded by sterling 
worth as a man and an artist in compelling a salute to the flag under 
which he sailed. Said Richard Wagner, one of his greatest admirers, 
yet also one of his severest critics: “Berlioz is a man of genius, and 
none knows better than myself the resistless force of his poetic verve. 
He has a conscientious conviction that will let him follow nothing but 
the imperious dictates of his talent . . . he is the remorseless foe of 
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everything low, beggarly, and rank of the gutter.”* Liszt extols him as 
an “honest, splendid, tremendous fellow.” But, perhaps, this sentiment 
of magnanimity has never been better expressed than by Berlioz him- 
self in a letter to Liszt, in which he says: “Wagner has something 
singularly attractive to me, and if we both have asperities, these asperi- 
ties dovetail each other” (followed by a diagram illustrating this state- 
ment). At the same time each does not hesitate to give his unvarnished 
opinion of the artistic shortcomings of the other. The same statement 
applies to the relation between Berlioz and Mendelssohn; and while the 
latter, though absolutely truthful, would not always commit himself, it 
is well known that he did not entirely approve of Berlioz’s work. That 
the fundamental relation here was also most cordial, however, is shown 
by the following letter,’ once sent by Berlioz to Mendelssohn relative 
to an exchange of batons: 
GREAT CHIEF: 

We have promised to exchange tomahawks. Mine is a rough one — yours is 
plain. Only squaws and pale-faces are fond of ornate weapons. 

Be my brother! And when the Great Spirit shall have sent us to hunt in the 


land of souls, may our warriors hang up our tomahawks together at the door of the 
Council Chamber. 


Berlioz still occupies a very conspicuous place upon the repertory of 
instrumental music in Paris. Perhaps the statistics of M. Colonne’s 
“Société des Petits Concerts,” published a few months ago on the occa- 
sion of the thirtieth anniversary of that celebrated orchestra, revealed 
better than all the varied material brought to light on the occasion of 
the Berlioz centenary the actual standing of the man in France. The 
programmes of 808 concerts given by this society contain 4,228 num- 
bers (inclusive of repetitions), embracing a long list of composers, among 
which the following take precedence: 


 caascnbkewaehah ewes Daa eke neoue acon wee DOANE 448 
Beethoven ...... eles tule hhame ee hi dete TRehe oeewaee 874 
(eer ey che). UHURU RRC OOTANOEREKERO RCA CER SOs 366 
I 6 Sacks hw a naleeamanes GAC eee eekiae eeuw eee 169 
NN elie aos (as alias wana ae win kw SOO ee 166 
Schumann ........... ROO EO Loe Pe re a ee 136 
ta eke ees la, ee ee ee eee aa aes 108 


“Plain truths lie upon the surface.” They certainly should lie 
there; but, unfortunately, they are frequently disregarded. It is neces- 


1 From Ellis’s translation of “The Prose Works of Wilhelm Richard Wagner.” 
*From a translation published in the “ Musical Times,” London, on the occasion 
of the Berlioz Centenary. 
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sary to-day to express a very simple truth about Hector Berlioz, namely, 
that the great French symphonist had, at least, something to impart; 
and even if his imagination sometimes ran wild, he, in contradistinc- 
tion to numerous celebrities since brought before the public, presented 
material which emanated froma human soul and not from an automaton. 

So far as achievements within the domain of choral music are con- 
cerned, several successes in the ordinary acceptation of the term are 
recorded. Two Italians, notably, Wolf-Ferrari and Bossi, have won dis- 
tinction; while Elgar, in his “ Apostles,” has confirmed the good impres- 
sion produced by his former work, “The Dream of Gerontius.” But let 
us hasten on to the consideration of a work, not religious, but secular, 
in character, written by that splendid master of instrumental and choral 
effects, Richard Strauss. In this new work Strauss has chosen as his 
theme the achievements of “Taillefer,” the hero of the Battle of Has- 
tings. The composition, arranged for orchestra and chorus, is founded 
upon the famous ballad of Uhland, which, like so many German bal- 
lads, is essentially epic in character. It is hardly possible to conceive 
of a more felicitous subject for musical treatment or one better known 
to Europe and America. The French have a right to consider the Nor- 
man adventurer as one of their own; the Germans have adopted him in 
the before-mentioned poem, which is known to every schvolboy through- 
out the fatherland; and the English and Americans recognize in him 
the associate of William the Conqueror. The terse description given 
by Freeman (“The Norman Conquest ”) will suffice to recall the subject: 


Before the two armies met hand to hand, a juggler or minstrel, known as Taille 
fer, the cleaver of iron, rode forth from the Norman ranks as if to defy the whole 
force of England in his single person. He craved and obtained the Duke’s leave to 
strike the first blow; he rode forth singing songs of Roland and Charlemagne —so 
soon had the name and exploits of the great German become the spoil of the enemy 
He threw his sword into the air and caught it again; but he presently showed that 
he could use warlike weapons for other purposes than for jugglers’ tricks of this 
kind. He pierced an Englishman with his lance, he struck down another with his 
sword, and then himself fell beneath the blows of their comrades. 


What a splendid theme, and how perfectly adapted to the pen of 
Strauss! In the almost total absence of musical material upon this 
subject, an epic ballad such as that here treated, though set to German 
words, should strongly commend itself to the English-speaking people. 

JOSEPH SOHN. 








THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


PRESIDENT Exior of Harvard University has, in a recent address be- 
fore the Public Education Association of Philadelphia, brought into 
prominence a problem of the utmost importance to the American people. 
It concerns nothing less than the satisfactory organization and manage- 
ment of urban schools. The growing drift of population to the cities 
has raised in the administration of public educational affairs new eco- 
nomic questions which are urgently pressing for solution. These Presi- 
dent Eliot seeks to answer by reviewing what he considers to be facts 
established by experience as necessary elements in the upbuilding of a 
good city school system. The chief concern to him is the constitution 
of the school board. The technical side of public-school work proper is 
for a time shut out from view. How should a board of education be 
constituted? This is to him the central question. His discussion is 
likely to have considerable influence in the reconstruction of school sys- 
tems. At any rate it is deserving of general interest as a comprehen- 
sive and incisive presentation of the economics of American city school 
organizations. 

Regarding the prime governing board of Harvard University known 
as “The President and Fellows of Harvard College ” as the safest exam- 
ple of sensible educational business organization, recommended by more 
than two hundred and fifty years of successful experience, President 
Eliot argues that the ideal school board should be composed of seven 
men. The odd number would reduce the frequency of deadlocks, and 
thus facilitate the transaction of important business. Moreover, the 
number is small enough to permit the members to gather around a con- 
venient table and talk business in “a conversational manner.” This is 
an advantage worth legislating into being if it will do away with the 
wasteful oratory so commonly brought into board meetings for the 
benefit of the gallery gods and the intermediaries between the dis- 
coursing members and the general public. What is wanted is plain 
business talk upon plain business propositions, put in the simplest, 


shortest, and most direct form. 
37 
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President Eliot believes the best way of choosing a board to be 
“election at large, one member at a time, or two at a time, and each 
member reéligible once, but no more.” Appointment may be adopted 
as an expedient where public sentiment is at so low an ebb that it can- 
not be trusted with a direct voice in school affairs. But, generally 
speaking, “slow replacement by election at large” has proved to be the 
safest and most acceptable method. Experience has made him suspi- 
cious of the method of appointment by the mayor; and judges, he be- 
lieves, ought not to have the function of appointment imposed upon 
them. The probability is, he thinks, that a mayor would appoint politi- 
cal partisans. The St. Louis Board of Education is declared to be the 
best in the United States, though it exceeds the ideal number, seven, by 
five. The members are elected biennially for a term of six years, four 
at atime. This board has been in successful operation, under the sys- 
tem, for several years, and has worked well in practice. The high 
quality of citizenship represented by the members has demonstrated the 
efficiency of election at large in small groups. 

There is no doubt that election at large is preferable to appointment 
by the mayor or by the judges. But the danger of political partisanship 
in the board of education is not fully removed by a general election. 
Nominations by party bosses are not necessarily of a higher order than 
appointments made by the mayor. On the other hand, the mayor may 
give to his city as fine a board as Baltimore has, for example. At Bal- 
timore the mayor appoints and the city council confirms. The nine 
members hold office for six years each. Two years ago Dr. Gilman re- 
tired from the board to enter upon his work as President of the National 
Carnegie Institution; he was succeeded by Dr. Ira Remsen, President 
of Johns Hopkins University. At the recent city election a valued 
member was chosen Judge of the Supreme Court, and the vacancy was 
filled by the appointment of one of Baltimore’s most respected attor- 
neys. Three of the members whose term of office ended on February 
29 were promptly reappointed. But, tempting as this example of Bal- 
timore may be, election by the direct vote of the people is best in the 
end. 

Having set out to be guided by his own observations of actual and 
successful experience as the only criterion in the answering of the vari- 
ous questions involved in the organization of city school systems, Presi- 
dent Eliot may not have felt free to tell what the ideal plan would be. 
There is no doubt that election of school boards by popular vote is the 
only justifiable method, It is in harmony with the national spirit and 
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with Anglo-Saxon procedure. The schools are nearer to the ethical 
citizenship of the voters than almost any other institution, and judicious 
voting can be cultivated. 

The civic responsibility of it all ought to be brought very close to 
the heart and good judgment of the individual voter. My personal 
preference would be for a more representative and even less partisan 
board than elections at large inevitably produce, under present methods 
of voting. Municipal elections are usually conducted on partisan lines. 
Good Government Clubs, Citizens’ Unions, and other organizations have 
tried from time to time to relieve existing political parties from respon- 
sibility in running these elections; but they have not had very much 
success in changing the attitude of the average citizen. There is, how- 
ever, a way of rescuing the school system from party control and of 
obtaining at the same time a board whose representative character will 
not be as doubtful as one composed of members elected at large in gen- 
eral municipal elections. 

Suppose each school community should elect its own local board of 
trustees in annual school meeting, and should nominate one trustee as 
candidate for the central board of education. Three or more adjoining 
school communities, forming together a school district, might then in 
election choose one of the several candidates nominated in the district 
as representative to the general city board. In New York City, where 
the number of districts is forty-six, and in other large cities, a board 
including all district representatives would be an unwieldy body, with 
temptations to much speech-making. Here the chosen district represen- 
tatives should constitute an advisory body acting as an intermediary be- 
tween the various school communities and the central board of educa- 
tion. The latter could then be made up of members chosen in general 
municipal election, “one member at a time, or two at a time, and each 
member reéligible once, but not more.” The citizens would make their 
choice from the list of district representatives without intervening nomi- 
nations by political parties. In this way partisan influence would be 
reduced to a minimum. The board would represent the educational 
sentiment of the municipality in the fullest possible measure. Every 
citizen would have had a chance to express his choice in nomination as 
well as election. It is important that the educational responsibilities 
should come as close to him as this. 

With some such modification as is here outlined, President Eliot’s 
plans for the selection of a board of education would be yet more closely 
in harmony with the spirit of democracy. His suggestion that a mem- 
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ber should be reéligible but once is an excellent one. Accepting seven 
as the number of members most to be desired, with one member to be 
chosen every year, the term of office would be seven years. After hav- 
ing served this length of time, a man might then be reélected for another 
term of seven years, making fourteen years of continuous service which 
a city may obtain from a valued member. A break ir the service is 
expedient at the end of this period. If the city is desirous of giving a 
third term to a man, it may do so after the expiration of at least one 
year. The seven-year plan assures to the city the advantages resulting 
from always having on the board a majority of men experienced in the 
business. 

The first among the chief qualifications for membership in a board 
of education is public spirit. Accordingly, President Eliot argues that 
there should be no salary. Men are wanted who will give their time 
and labor freely to the children and the city. But they must possess 
also good sense and some appreciation of the importance of the office 
and of the kind of service that is expected of them. Success in some 
honorable business may generally be taken as a safe standard for gaug- 
ing the soundness of a man’s judgment. If a man has children »1 
grandchildren of his own and loves children, he will ordinarily make a 
more desirable member than one who lacks these props of educational 
responsibility. 

It is only reasonable to expect that a city will appropriate a definite 
percentage of its income to the use of the board of education. The ex- 
ample of the Legislature of Missouri is cited, which gave the St. Louis 
Board of Education power to use as school money six mills on each dol- 
lar of the city’s valuation for purposes of taxation. Strong arguments 
are produced to make clear the advantages of this method. As the an- 
nual increase of the city’s valuation can be pretty accurately estimated, 
the board of education can readily predict its resources and can plan in 
advance accordingly. Without this possibility of foretelling its income, 
a board is unable to conduct its business economically and with fore- 
sight. Over against the cities which continue in the wasteful and un- 
businesslike way of keeping the board guessing as to what money it 
will have at its disposal from year to year, the admirable model of St 
Louis forms a striking contrast. Under the sensible system inaugurated 
in the latter city, the board of education has been enabled to plan ahead 
for future needs with as much freedom as an alert business man in pri- 
vate life. Knowing the number of children that would have to be 
accommodated in the schools, and taking careful note of the shifting of 
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population, the board set about buying school-house sites in the suburban 
parts of the city while land was cheap. The point is that a board must 
know in advance what its income will be if it is to be able to plan 
ahead the ways and means for meeting the growing needs of the school 
syste. 

The functions or duties of President Eliot’s ideal board of seven 
men should be to determine the general policy of the school system. 
“They should create and fill their own executive offices, direct expendi- 
tures, and settle questions that arise in the carrying out of their policy.” 
These occupations would take as much time and thought as an unpaid 
board should be expected to give the city. All executive service should 
be declined. Experts should be employed to take charge of this. The 
traditional method of school boards is to perform executive functions 
through numerous sub-committees. President Eliot shows the folly of 
it by taking the average sub-committee on books as anexample. In 
order to perform its duties intelligently, the sub-committee on books 
ought to know what books are used in the schools, what better books 
are needed and why, and what books are on the market. It ought also 
to be able to understand the wishes and needs of the teachers in regard 
to the books they are forced to use. “I should think a city unusually 
fortunate,” President Eliot says, “whose sub-committee on school-books 
consisted of a banker’s clerk, a blacksmith, and a wholesale grocer, none 
of which estimable callings can be said to fit a man for the difficult 
function of selecting text-books for schools.” It would be as rational 
for a city to confide to such a committee the building of a bridge, or the 
laying out of a park, or the superintending of its hospital. In these 
days all executive work should be in the hands of experts. The man 
who ought to direct the purchasing of books for a city’s schools is the 
man who comes in contact with teachers, school children, and school- 
books every day of his life. 

The school board of St. Louis has demonstrated the advisability of 
having expert executive officers in charge of the four principal depart- 
ments: A superintendent of instruction; a superintendent of build- 
ings; a superintendent of supply; and a superintendent of finance and 
accounts. St. Louis has proved the good results of this system. 

The superintendent of instruction is charged with the organizing of 
instruction. He selects, promotes, and dismisses teachers, and appoints 
the examiners of teachers and inspectors of school work. He should be 
responsible for the programme of study as well as the “tone or temper 
of the school discipline in all grades — for its gentleness, firmness, elas- 
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ticity, and steadiness.” A man fitted for these responsible functions is 
not easily found. The board has no more difficult and no more respon- 
sible task than the choice of the right man for the place. 

The superintendent of buildings should be an engineer or architect 
by profession. The looking after necessary repairs and improvements 
of school-houses and the construction of new buildings will take up his 
whole time. His will be a very serious charge, “requiring experience, 
habits of observation, and the disposition to attack vigorously new prob- 
lems.” Expert knowledge of engineering or architecture is absolutely 
essential. 

The superintendent of supplies would look after the purchase and 
distribution of text-books, writing books, drawing books, maps, models, 
prints, photographs, lanterns and lantern slides, and stationery of all 
sorts. If school gardens form a part of the city’s equipment, if training 
in the material arts has been properly developed, if the school-houses 
are used, as they should be, for evening schools, and as centres of social 
improvement and pleasure, the problem of maintaining the various de- 
partments of work in full efficiency by the proper supply and care of 
supplies will be an exceedingly difficult one. The selection of the books 
to be used in the schools is in itself a very important and trying duty. 
In this as in all his work the superintendent of supplies will need the 
direct advice of the teachers in the schools. “Without such consulta- 
tion it would be impossible for the most skilful man to do his work to 
the best advantage.” He would have charge also of the heating and 
cleaning of the schools, including the purchase of fuel, and the supervi- 
sion over the janitors of the several schools. 

In this connection President Eliot insists upon the importance of 
the hygienic conditions of school-houses. In harmony with the best 
educational judgment, he argues for thorough medical inspection syste- 
matically carried on. The bodily condition of the children, he shows, 
affects deeply the discipline of the schools, the regularity of attendance, 
and the rate of promotion. Sometimes a child is pronounced stupid or 
inattentive when it is really suffering from some chronic evil. Medical 
examination may also prevent the spread of infectious disorders. The 
disinfecting of the books which are transmitted year by year from one 
set of children to another should be carefully attended to. The health 
of the school children is all-important to the success of the schools. 
Medical inspection is a necessity. 

The fourth expert executive officer of the board, the superintendent 
of finance and accounting, would have charge of the collecting of school 
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moneys and the paying of bills. He would have to estimate, collect, 
and keep account of the school taxes and other resources of the system. 
He would also pass upon and pay all salaries, wages, building ac- 
counts, and bills for supplies. A thoroughly competent expert account- 
ant would be needed for these responsible duties. 

Incidentally President Eliot gives his opinion concerning the per- 
plexing problem of retiring superannuated teachers. He holds that in 
order to maintain a large corps of teachers in alert and vigorous condi- 
tion, a system of retiring allowances is essential. “The American pen- 
sion system for soldiers and sailors has been so exaggerated and waste- 
ful that many people distrust the pension method in civil employments ; 
yet the value of the pension system has been demonstrated in city, fire, 
and police departments, in railroad systems, in the judiciary, and in the 
best universities of the country. A pension system not only promotes 
efficiency ; it is more economical than the prevailing method of keeping 
disabled teachers in service at full pay.” This states the case simply 
and plainly. The organization of sensible teachers’ pension systems is 
demanded by the newer conditions of life in American cities. 

Summing up President Eliot’s views as to what a good school or- 
ganization for American cities ought to be, we find that he would have 
a board of education composed of seven public-spirited men of good 
business judgment and intelligent appreciation of the purposes of public 
instruction, elected at large, one each year, who would freely give their 
time and labor to determine and uphold the general policy of the sys- 
tem, to direct expenditures, and to delegate all executive functions to 
the four departments of instruction, building, supplies, and finance, with 
an appointed expert in charge of each one of these departments. The 
executive officers would have ample powers in the selection of assistants, 
as well as in the organization and management of their respective de- 
partments. These “conditions for a favorable solution of the city school 
problem ” are attainable, for they are all of them to be found in exist- 
ence somewhere; and the successful operation of the simple principles 
of organization here indicated has been tested by results. 

Not the least remarkable feature of President Eliot’s address is his 
strong faith in the American common-school system and the civic re- 
sponsibility of the American people. It is this faith which has raised 
him to the highest leadership in educational affairs. His sympathy 
with those who labor for the educational uplift of the plain people is 
real and free from irritating self-complacency. He regards the urban 
public-school systems of the United States as the “most successful of 
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our American institutions.” His endeavors are to improve and increase 
their invaluable service. “We are planning,” he says, “to make better 
the organization of the most serviceable of all American institutions.” 

It may be interesting also to know his observations of the compara- 
tive success of common, endowed, and private schools. His inquiries 
were confined to results obtained in Harvard College. But as the field 
is a representative one, the students being recruited annually from about 
two hundred schools and colleges scattered over the land, the test is 
most significant. Only about thirty per cent of the young men who 
enter Harvard year by year come from the common schools. These, on 
the whole, not only pass better examinations at admission, but they 
hold their own right through college and graduate with somewhat higher 
standing than the boys coming from the endowed and private schools. 
“The honors are still with the public schools.” 

The convictions of President Eliot regarding the proper organization 
of an urban school system have been further emphasized by a recent 
report of the Boston School Board's committee on rules and regulations. 
In fact it looks as if the President of Harvard had furnished the ammu- 
nition. The Boston School Committee consists of twenty-four mem- 
bers. The work is done by numerous sub-committees, all attempting 
more or less executive functions. The inefficiency of this traditional 
device is at last being recognized by the people of the city. The recom- 
mendation is made that the school board should as far as possible con- 
fine itself to legislative functions, and appoint trained experts to look 
after the details of the executive work. The number of sub-committees 
should be reduced. Four permanent committees — on rules and regu- 
lations, on education, on finance, and on school-houses — are suggested 
These are to have chiefly advisory duties. Reorganization will probably 
follow along the lines pointed out in President Eliot’s address 


Educational reorganization is in the air. The State of New York 
has battled with it for some years. In the closing days of February the 
Legislature disposed of the problem by passing a sensible scheme for the 
unification of the educational work of the State. Hereafter there will 
be a board of eleven Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, one elected each year, with definitely fixed terms of office, in gen- 
eral charge of public instruction in all its departments. A Commis- 
sioner of Education, with a salary of $7,500 a year and an expense 
allowance of $1,500, will be the executive head of the system. Thi 
first commissioner has been elected by the Legislature for a term of six 
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years, and is to take office on April 1, next. His successors will be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Regents. The offices of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and Secretary of the Board of Regents are abolished. 
But there will be deputies and heads of departments under the commis- 
sioner. The Regents retain full powers, as heretofore, in relation to 
colleges, universities, professional and technical schools, libraries, muse- 
ums, university-extension courses, and similar agencies. Dr. Andrew 
S. Draper, President of the University of Illinois, will be the tirst State 
Commissioner of Education. 


New York is now busy with another interesting legislative bill, 
which provides for the teaching of morality in the public schools. The 
plan is that in all schools wholly or in part supported by the State or 
under State control, instruction in the principles of morality shall be 
given as thoroughly as in.any branch of learning. The pupils are to be 
taught with suitable text-books, in not less than four lessons a week for 
ten weeks, or its equivalent, during every school year, and must pass 
satisfactory examinations as in other studies. In all normal schools, 
normal colleges, teachers’ training classes, and teachers’ institutes, ade- 
quate time and attention are to be given to instruction in the best method 
of teaching this branch; and no teacher will be licensed who has not 
passed a satisfactory examination on this subject and the best method 
of teaching it. The wilful refusal of a teacher to teach the subject shall 
result in the revocation of her license. No public money is to be ap- 
portioned to any school not following out the provisions of this law. 

The point that there shall be “suitable text-books ” must look some- 
what suspicious to those whose erstwhile naiveté has lost its bloom by 
closer acquaintance with the workings of former provisions of a similar 
nature. However, there may be nothing unethical in this peculiar in- 
sistence upon moral instruction from “suitable text-books.” Let us 
hope and believe that there is not. 

Speaking of the proper moral instruction of the children in our com- 
mon schools, I am by a peculiar chain of associated ideas reminded of 
the great efforts now being made to supply the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position at St. Louis with attractive educational exhibits. This may be 
due to my misfortune of having known a public-school system which 
received a gold medal at an international exposition for a manual-train- 
ing exhibit. The thought that has troubled me ever since is that this 
particular school system had no manual training in its regular pro- 
gramme of work. It had been asked to furnish such an exhibit, and 
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it had the courage to comply with the request. That was all. An ex- 
hibit of paleontological research in the primary schools would probably 
have been supplied with equal cheerfulness, though the expense of it 
might have kept it down toa very small scale. The consciousness of 
this unique experience and what has since come to my knowledge of 
teachers and pupils busy with preparations for great expositions has 
somehow linked itself in my mind with the question of moral training 
in the schools. Others may have observed a similar phenomenon. At 
least I have found that teachers do not like to discuss ethics and school 
exhibits in conjunction. It seems to make them sick. 

The trouble with expositions is that people who visit them expect 
to see something extraordinary. The ordinary every-day school work 
is interesting only to a very limited number of experts who prefer un- 
adulterated raw material to the showy specimens of idealized children’s 
work. Generally speaking, exhibition work is — exhibition work. 
Ordinarily it reveals as much of the genuine character of a school as 
does the dusted family Bible in the centre of the parlor table of the re- 
ligiousness of a family to the visiting pastor. 

This aspect of things has caused some uneasiness to the sensibilities 
of the teachers in the Philippines. They want to have it understood 
that some of the exhibits of manual art sent to St. Louis as the work 
done by Filipino schools do not fairly represent actual facts. They 
suggest that the average work is not of as high a character as the ex- 
hibits would seem to show, and that in order to produce a good impres- 
sion of the people’s capacities the specimens shipped to the Exposition 
should be regarded as somewhat idealized. What poor benighted peo- 
ple these teachers must be to feel uneasy about a good-looking exhibit! 

However, the St. Louis Exposition may put things in a different 
light. There are possibilities for organizing an educational exhibit that 
will do no violence to ethical consciences and yet will prove exceedingly 
attractive. The recent convention of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Educational Association, at Atlanta, devoted part 
of its programme to consideration of the plans which have been made 
for school exhibits at St. Louis. Mr. Howard J. Rogers, Chief of the 
Education Section of the Exposition, explained that every foot of space 
in the seven-acre building devoted to school exhibits had been allotted. 
Thirty States and all the principal universities are expected to be repre- 
sented. England, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, Belgium, Russia, 
Japan, China, Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, and Argentina will also partici- 
pate. The object of the administration is to secure comparative exhib- 
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its from every important country in the world, and to supply the most 
comprehensive exhibit possible of every phase of educational effort in 
the United States. 

The exhibit to be made by the national government, as outlined by 
Dr. William T. Harris, United States Commissioner, will consist largely 
of charts illustrating various educational systems. Comparative tables 
showing American and European systems will be a valuable feature. 
Models of different styles of school architecture will be exhibited. The 
evolution of mechanical and agricultural colleges will receive special 
consideration. Monographs and leaflets will deal with a number of 
other interesting topics, dwelling more especially upon the historic trend 
of education in various departments. 

Superintendent F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, described what the 
schools of his city purpose to do. He said that everything of a merely 
decorative character would be avoided. Tangible illustrations of actual 
school-room practice are to be made the principal feature. An architect- 
ural exhibit will portray vividly the development of school buildings 
along lines of educational utility. Charts of comparative statistics will 
also form a prominent part. 

Associate Superintendent Edson, of New York City, explained that 
the exhibit from his city would illustrate processes of school work rather 
than results. There will be written work, photographs, and architect- 
ural models. 


The most exciting event of the Atlanta convention was the adop- 
tion of resolutions providing for the appointment of a committee for the 
promotion of simplified spelling, and for an appeal to the National Edu- 
cational Association to make annual appropriations for five years for the 
use of this committee. As the Department of Superintendence repre- 
sents the most thoughtful, most responsible, and most cautious portion 
of the general association’s membership, the attitude toward spelling re- 
form is very significant. The question was made a special order of 
business, entered upon the programme, and taken up at the appointed 
hour. The opponents of the movement had turned out in force, deter- 
mined to crush it. Nevertheless, the resolution to continue to promote 
the simplification of spelling was carried by a vote of 116 to 28. The 
appointment of a “permanent, self-perpetuating” committee was ap- 
proved, to consist of “thirty prominent citizens in different walks of 
life, particularly scholars and educators, and representing the various 
sections of the country, to head the simplifying of our spelling, and to 
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promote its interests in all ways which they find feasible and dee 
wise.” 

The resolution asking the board of directors of the National Educa- 
tional Association to make an annual appropriation was passed by a 
vote of 94 to 38, still a decisive majority. A few of the friends of 
spelling reform questioned the wisdom of setting aside funds for the 
specific purpose as long as committees, existing and desirable, for the 
consideration of problems of much more direct interest to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence were unable to get sufficient financial support. 
Besides, there was a slight misunderstanding on the part of some as to 
the method of the appropriation. The plan is to obtain from the na- 
tional organization semi-annually as much money as has been paid to 
the treasurer of the committee on spelling reform “from outside sources 
during the previous six months,” the amount to be paid by the N. E 
A. “never to exceed $2,000 in any one year.” If these provisions had 
been better understood the resolution might have found even stronge: 
support. But the vote was large enough to leave no doubt as to the 
position of the leaders among the school superintendents of the United 
States concerning the spelling-reform movement. 

Pedagogically, the most important contribution to the Atlanta meet- 
ing was a paper by Prof. Frank McMurry, of Teachers’ College, 
New York, discussing in a vigorous and stimulating way the question 
as to what omissions are advisable in present elementary school courses 
of study. The keynote was “utility ” in the broader sense approaching 
the idea of social service. What appear to be from this point of view 
inexcusable incumbrances on the present-day curricula were plainly 
pointed out. The fundamental idea fell somewhat short of the ideal of 
social efficiency, taking note of the future as wellasthe present. Never 
theless, the paper represented an honest attempt to build a course of 
study for elementary schools upon solid ground, disregarding the ecsta- 
sies of pedagogic psychologists, as well as the pacta nuda which ethi- 
cians have tried to make with the organizers of curricula. The aim was 
to give voice to the demands of the every-day world without, and to thi 
wishes of the plain people who maintain the schools. 


Those who have come to a realization of the supreme importance of 
the need of scientifically conducted comparative studies of the results 
obtained in educational practice, and of reasonable standards based upon 
such investigations, derived no little comfort from the appreciative ref- 
erence made by State School Commissioner Merritt, of Georgia, to the 
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unique work undertaken by the Society of Educational Research. For 
some reason, the National Educational Association has constantly refused 
to take any official notice of the great movement under way to place 
school teaching upon a foundation of solid experience tested by actual 
results. Now that Mr. Merritt has talked right out in meeting, tiere 
would seem to be no longer any excuse for not having heard anything. 

It may be worth mentioning incidentally that almost a third of 
those attending the Atlanta convention were members of the Society of 
Educational Research. The progress of this new organization has been 
truly remarkable. In its one year of existence it has enlisted about 
250 members from among the most influential men and women inter- 
ested in the advancement of the elementary schools. At the annual 
meeting held in New York University, on February 13, there were rep- 
resented nine States and the District of Columbia. Letters of regret 
were received from State, county, and city superintendents, school 
principals, and college presidents in seven other States. From the side 
of moral support, the encouragement has been no less gratifying. 
Many of the members and superintendents not yet directly identified 
with the Society have undertaken research work in their own schools. 
Wisconsin is the first State to take official recognition of the movement 
by tests organized by the State department of public instruction. Un- 
der the direction of State Superintendent Cary and High School Jn- 
spector Doty, investigations were made to determine the general and 
special methods of teaching which appear to yield the best results. 

The bureau of research maintained by the Society under the direc- 
tion of Dr. J. M. Rice is proving a most serviceable agency for the dis- 
semination of rational ideas concerning the results of teaching in the 
schools. Its more specific purpose is the development of standards of 
results in the various branches of the school curriculum upon the broad 
basis of reasonableness as established by comprehensive comparisons of 
facts determined by careful experts. The enterprise calls for funds. 
As the value of it becomes more generally appreciated the support may 
be more adequate than it is at the present time. Let us hope that it 


will be before very long. Osstan H. LANG. 











THE NEED OF A NEW BASIS IN SUPERVISION. 


In the preceding issue of THE Forum, I pointed out that the marked 
variations in the results obtained in different schools upon my tests in 
arithmetic and language could not be explained by the causes to which 
they might naturally be supposed to be due, such as differences in the 
general and professional education of the teachers, in the conditions 
under which they were obliged to labor, in the methods employed, and 
so on, but that, in the ultimate analysis, they could only be accounted 
for on the supposition of a difference in the degree of teaching power, as 
this alone appears competent to explain the fact that the results in the 
schools in which the conditions were favorable were sometimes ex- 
tremely low, while the results in the schools in which the conditions 
were very unfavorable were sometimes comparatively high. Again, 
owing to the fact that the striking differences in the degree of success 
did not appear in the different class-rooms of the same building, but 
only when the work of a building as a whole was compared with that 
of another, I contended that the power to teach was not born with the 
individual, but was largely a matter of development, and could be de- 
veloped, to a greater or lesser extent, in the majority of normally con- 
stituted people, not, however, by our present normal-school training, 
which was merely a preparatory affair, but by certain special powers 
possessed by the principal. 

If these deductions are correct, it is evident, in the first place, that 
success and progress in education are dependent upon the development 
of teaching power, which in turn is dependent upon the employment of 
principals who are born with, or are capable of acquiring, the power to 
develop power in their teachers; and, secondly, that no system of school 
administration, however ideal it may appear on paper, and however 
worthy the officials may be, will succeed in effecting substantial and 
permanent improvement unless this factor is recognized and made the 
basis of action. 

Since the publication of the article referred to, I have been asked 
by a number of readers to give a more detailed explanation of the nature 
of what I understand by teaching power. In reply, I regret to be 
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obliged to report that I have not yet been able to solve the mystery of 
mental faculties, and that I must therefore avail myself of the usual 
privilege of defining a power in terms of effect. It is evident, for ex- 
ample, that the genuine painter possesses a power which the bungler 
at art does not possess. However, the existence of a specific difference 
between them cannot be discovered by studying the differences in their 
personality and education, or in their methods and habits of work, but 
is brought to light in one way only, namely, by the difference in the 
quality of their productions, the paintings of the one being works of art, 
while those of the other are daubs. Again, it is very well known that 
one person can sell more goods in an hour than another can sell in a 
week; but the great difference in their degree of selling power cannot 
be judged by a difference in their knowledge of the goods they sell or 
in the amount of energy they put into their work, but is made manifest 
only by the difference in the value of their orders. 

Now, if we know of the existence of such forces as color power, 
perspective power, tone power, buying power, selling power, managing 
power, and so on, the nature of which cannot be defined, but whose 
presence, in an infinite variety of forms and degrees, can only be de- 
tected through actual achievement, why have we not the right to assume 
that there is also such a thing as teaching power, in itself eluding analy- 
sis, but whose presence, in greater or lesser degree, and in one form or 
another, can only be detected in the effect produced ? 

If, then, we abandon the attempt to define teaching power as such, 
and speak of it only in terms of effect,.we must call it the power to 
achieve success in the school-room, the power to produce a specific effect 
in the pupil. Now, simple as this proposition may appear, it stands in 
truth for nothing less than a complete transformation in our attitude 
toward the problem of the elementary school, shifting, as it does, our 
attention from the teacher to the pupil, and making the latter instead 
of the former, from the standpoint of practical pedagogy, the central 
figure in our educational system. 

Thus, it means that while heretofore the efficiency of a teacher has 
been estimated primarily by her general and professional knowledge, 
the size of her conscience, her educational ideals, her methods, the 
amount of time devoted to her work outside of school hours, and so 
on, it must hereafter be read in the powers of the pupil, just as the 
power of a painter must be read in the canvas. And, in the same way, 
the amount of power possessed by a principal for his particular calling 
must be no longer estimated by the amount of experience he has had as 
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a teacher, the number of degrees he holds, or his general interest in 
education, but by the proportion of his teachers who manifest a genuine 
power to teach. Again, in the case of teachers of special subjects, the 
fitness for a particular line of work must be no longer determined by 
the number of special courses they have taken, but by the degree of 
success attained in teaching those particular subjects. I desire to say 
here, in passing, that I could point to certain class-room teachers of very 
limited education who have taught English more successfully than cer- 
tain others who have fitted themselves especially as teachers of English 

If we accept the proposition that teaching power is the power to 
achieve success in school work, it will be necessary, before proceeding, 
to define the term success; and from my point of view successful teaching 
is represented by the development of not less than a certain minimum 
of intelligence and efficiency in the pupils. This, of course, commits me 
to the stand that the school is primarily an institution of learning, or, 
rather, an institution for the training of the mind and the hand, which is 
evidently out of harmony with the doctrines of large numbers of present- 
day educators, who are apparently firmly pledged to the stand that the 
school is intended primarily as an institution for the training of charac- 
ter, while learning is only of secondary importance. Therefore, in a 
great many quarters, the suggestion that the efficiency of a school must 
be gauged, in the first instance, by the intelligence and efficiency of the 
pupils will be looked upon as entirely too realistic, and forthwith ruled 
out of court. To prove that I am in earnest, I need only call atten- 
tion to the fact that no topic is more widely discussed in educational 
circles to-day than that concerning the ways and means of estimating 
the efficiency of a teacher, and to the further fact that, while all sorts 
of methods are suggested, no one who values his reputation seems to 
have the courage to say that the efficiency of a teacher must be judged 
by what her pupils can do. 

In stating my standpoint upon this question, 1 do not wish to be 
understood as implying that character development lies altogether be- 
yond the province of the elementary school. In fact, if I could be 
convinced that the moral influence of teachers was inversely proportion- 
ate to their strength, that strong teaching tended to repress the good 
and develop the bad instinct of the child, while weak teaching did the 
reverse, then I should be ready to be converted. But in the absence of 
evidence to this effect, I shall continue to believe that weakness in the 
tangible work of individual schools must not be pardoned on the ground 
that they are laboring for the improvement of mankind and not for 
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results that are subject to demonstration, when they are really doing 
nothing toward the development of the morals which is not commonly 
done in the schools. In a word, I believe that character development 
as a supplement to efficiency cannot be too warmly endorsed, but that 
character development as a substitute for efficiency cannot be too 
strongly denounced. 

Proceeding, then, upon the assumption that success in teaching is 
represented by the development of not less than a specified minimum of 
intelligence and efficiency in the pupils, our problem becomes resolved 
into three fundamental issues, which will now be discussed in turn: 

1. The selection of an educational aim capable of furnishing a theo- 
retical basis for the development of reasonable and intelligible minimum 
standards. 

2. The application of the theory in practice; and 

3. The ways and means of enforcing the minimum when it has 
been developed. 

1. Bearing in mind that success is dependent upon power, the aim, 
to be of practical value, must be one that is capable of stimulating the 
kind of effort which is destined to lead to the development of power. 
For this reason it must be neither too low nor too high. If it be too 
low, it will fail to stimulate effort, because no special power will be re- 
quired to meet the minimum demand. And if it be placed so high as 
to be altogether beyond the teacher’s reach, then it will equally fail to 
stimulate effort, because there is no object in exerting one’s self in trying 
to grasp the unattainable. The former would be represented by an aim 
looking no higher than what is known as formalism; and the latter by 
such abstract conceptions as “the harmonious development of all the 
faculties,” “the development of an ideal citizen,” and so on, which seem 
to have no particular value beyond furnishing a basis for the manufac- 
ture of words, with which pedagogy is so elaborately and handsomely 
adorned. I therefore beg leave to submit an aim which, while keeping 
us rooted to terra firma, has the double advantage of offering the widest 
possible scope to those who desire to expand, and of compelling those to 
exert themselves who will not move without compulsion. It may be 
summarized in two propositions, a theoretical and a practical one: 
(1) That the general aim of elementary education shall be to develop the 
higher faculties of the child to the full extent to which they are capa- 
dle of development in the elementary school; and (2) That the actual 
achievement of every school shall be made to bear a reasonable relation 
to its possible achievement. 
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One who gives but a cursory glance at these two propositions may 
see in them nothing more than the familiar strains of a hackneyed 
melody. The truth is, however, that they recognize as the very founda- 
tion of elementary education, as the sine qua non of success and of 
progress, two elements which thus far have been entirely overlooked: 
(1) The possibilities of elementary education, 7.e., the extent to which 
it is possible to develop the various powers of the child under the limi- 
tations by which our elementary schools are governed; and (2) the neces- 
sity of taking steps to see that all children receive an education whose 
degree of excellence shall, at least in some measure, approach to the 
best that can be given to them. 

The suggested basis, it seems to me, is both fair and practical. It 
is fair to the teachers in that it does not expect them to accomplish 
anything unreasonable. It is fair to the children in that it guards their 
interests to the extent of assuring to all a due reward for their time and 
effort; thus protecting them from the probability, as at present, of being 
consigned to schools where their most earnest efforts will be rewarded 
by the most meagre return. And it is practical in that it indulges in 
no idle dream, but simply demands that all schools laboring under cer- 
tain conditions shall approach in degree of excellence the standards 
maintained in the moderately successful schools laboring under similar 
conditions. It does not ask, for example, that schools in the slums, 
attended by the children of foreigners, with unfavorable home surround- 
ings, shall turn out work equal to that produced in schools attended by 
children from cultured American homes. It simply asks that all schools 
attended largely by children whose homes are poor shall in some measure 
approach the standards maintained in the strongest of them; and that 
all schools attended largely by children from cultured homes shall ap- 
proach in excellence the standards maintained in the best of these, and 
so on. 

Up to the present time, no steps have ever been taken to bring 
about an equal distribution of favors by means of a specific demand for 
the maintenance of reasonable standards in all the schools; and, in conse- 
quence, these institutions have been permitted to drift so far apart 
that, barring exceptional children, the weakest pupils in the strongest 
schools may be found, grade for grade, to be practically equal in effi- 
ciency to the strongest pupils in the weakest schools. That conditions 
of this nature are not characteristic of any particular type of education, 
but are as likely to occur under the modern as they are under the anti- 
quated system, may be made clear by a brief explanation. 
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Under the traditional system, the conditions of uniform success are 
lacking because there is no demand for a high order of teaching. This 
system, it is true, has always recognized the need of working for results, 
and for this reason has never departed from the custom of submitting 
the schools to uniform examinations. But the weakness has lain in 
the character of the questions, which have not been prepared from the 
standpoint of the best that can be done for the child, but from that of 
the limitations of the weaker pupils of the weaker teachers. Thus, 
here the standards, if such they may be called, are far too low, so low, 
indeed, that schools may be passed as satisfactory even if bordering on 
demoralization. 

Even in communities where the standards are low, the possibility 
of finding strong schools is by no means excluded, because principals 
who are naturally strong and zealous may far transcend the local condi- 
tions. But the demand being low, the general average is likely to be 
low, and some schools may lapse into a really pitiable condition. Under 
such a system, the difference between a school good enough to pass and 
one in charge of an exceptionally strong principal may be nearly as 
great as the difference between the strongest and the weakest school in 
the country. In fact, in the United States, there is nothing to prevent 
us from finding so great a difference between two schools in neighboring 
districts, almost within hailing distance of each other. And the sys- 
tem for which I contend means simply such a change in conditions 
that the standards will be set by the strongest instead of the weakest 
schools, and that, in due course of time, no school will be passed as 
satisfactory whose results do not in some measure approximate those 
obtained in the most successful schools 

Now, admitting what I have said to be true of the traditional sys- 
tem, are we warranted in bringing the same charge against the schools 
conducted on modern lines, in which the doctrine of development is 
accepted as the keynote of all education? My answer must be decidedly 
in the affirmative; for while it cannot be denied that the ideals of the 
new education are very much higher than those of the old and call for 
a much higher order of teaching, it is no less true that, owing toa 
strange delusion, the educators of the modern school have failed to see 
the necessity of leading their teachers so to increase their power as to 
be able to meet the higher requirements. In a word, they have taken 
the delusive stand that the strength of a teacher is determined entirely 
by what she knows and how she teaches, and that if she knows certain 
things, and teaches in certain ways, she must, for that reason, be looked 
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upon as an able teacher, even if her pupils should fail to give evidence 
of special ability in any direction. From this has arisen the doctrine 
that a teacher’s success cannot be estimated by results, and that, in 
consequence, all uniform examinations should be abolished and all 
teachers should be relieved of the responsibility of accomplishing any- 
thing that is directly subject to demonstration. 

Thus, if the traditional system is characterized by mechanical aims 
and meagre requirements, the modern system may be said to be charac- 
terized by high ideals and no requirements. In practice, this means 
that the advantages of the higher ideals of the new education have been 
offset by the disadvantages of an absence of specific demands, so that 
while in systems with low ideals there is nothing to prevent efficient 
workers from doing much better than they are required to do, in sys- 
tems with high ideals, on the other hand, there is nothing to prevent 
inefficient workers from doing much worse than they ought to do. Con- 
sequently, in testing for results, we are apt to find in either case schools 
ranging from a very high to a very low grade of achievement. 

Whether the modern educators are right in their claim that the 
children learn a great deal more in the schools where the teachers are 
not held responsible for results than they do in the schools where they 
are, or whether the people are right in contending that they learn a 
great deal less, is not material. The point at issue is the fact that both 
systems are characterized by the absence of any obligation on the part 
of a principal to exert himself beyond his sweet will; so that under 
either condition the benefit of development in any way commensurate 
with natural endowment is reserved for those children whose parents, 
by some lucky chance, happen to reside near a building in charge of a 
principal who has the power and the inclination to maintain a good 
school, while all other children are obliged to accept less, and some of 
them a great deal less, than they have a right to expect. The propor- 
tion of principals maintaining their classes upon a reasonable plane of 
efficiency varies, of course, in different communities; but if we should 
accept as standards of excellence not the best work in any individual 
locality, but the best to be found in the graded schools of our country as 
a whole, I believe that, all things considered, the proportion of reason- 
ably good schools would be found not to exceed one-third of the total 
number of schools. 

To illustrate my point, let us say, for example, that the pupils in a 
hundred buildings, selected at random, had been subjected to tests of 
power, and that, when the results had been tabulated in the order of 
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merit, it was found that the school at the top had succeeded in obtain- 
ing an average of seventy-five per cent, and that the one at the bottom 
had secured only twenty-five per cent, while the intermediate variations 
were practically equal on the scale down. This would mean that ten 
schools out of a hundred had been able to pass the test with an average 
of over seventy per cent, and thirty out of a hundred with an average 
of over sixty per cent. Under these circumstances, it might not be too 
much to ask that upon a test of that degree of difficulty the ordinary 
school should have obtained not less than sixty per cent. If so, then 
two-thirds of the schools examined would have fallen below a reason- 
able minimum, and at least one-third of them very far below that stand- 
ard. This picture is pot drawn purely from the imagination, but is 
based on the tables showing the results of my tests in arithmetic and 
language, which were taken in forty representative schools. 

In view of what I have stated, it seems to me that no educational 
work can now compare in importance with endeavors to improve our 
weak and demoralized schools until they shall at least achieve what 
one-third of our schools are already accomplishing. This, of course, does 
not indicate that, in my opinion, our stronger schools are now entitled 
to rest on their laurels. The fact is that even these are studded with 
weak spots whose elimination is much to be desired. However, we 
may rest assured that a system of administration which should leave 
no stone unturned in endeavoring to elevate our weakest schools to the 
present standard of our strongest ones would act as a stimulus upon the 
latter as well, so that by the time the weaker ones had reached the 
goal now set for them, the strongest would have already travelled far 
beyond, and thus have set a new pace for those who were attempting 
to reach them. 

It must be said at this point that, in estimating the comparative 
strength of schools upon a basis of results, due regard must be had for 
the relative importance of different subjects, and that a wise discrimi- 
nation would have to be made in the allotment of credits, so that faddists 
would be prevented from concentrating their attention upon the less im- 
portant subjects to the detriment of the more important ones. Here it 
will no doubt be said that such an arrangement is not feasible, because 
educators do not agree, and perhaps never will agree, upon the question 
of relative vatues. To this I reply that the schools do not belong to 
the educators, but to the people, and that upon the question of relative 
values the people do not disagree at all, but are now, as they have always 
been, practically unanimous in the assertion that the most important 
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subjects in the curriculum are language, spelling, penmanship, and 
arithmetic. 

Now as long as the people own the schools, and the educators are 
simply salaried officers, there is reason why the will of the people should 
prevail even if their standpoint should be altogether wrong. But that 
no one can say dogmatically that it is altogether wrong is proved alone by 
the fact that a great many reputable educators are entirely in accord 
with it. And I go so far as to say that the opinion of the people on 
the question at issue is not only defensible, but a great deal wiser than 
they themselves appreciate. They rest their case chiefly on the ground of 
utility. But I maintain, in addition, that the three R’s should be made 
the basis in estimating the efficiency of a school, because the results in 
these branches are capable of presenting the most tangible evidence of 
the general character of instruction that the children are receiving.. As 
practically all our schools devote enough time to these subjects to per- 
mit them to produce a high order of results, failure in them justifies 
the inference of failure in branches whose results are not so directly 
subject to demonstration. That is to say, we have no right to take it 
for granted that schools which have proved themselves unable to lead 
the children to appreciate the relation of numbers, or to express their 
thoughts in correct and readable English, have for that reason succeeded 
doubly well in developing their esthetic and scientific interests, or in 
leading them to appreciate their relation as individuals to society as a 
whole. 

1 therefore maintain that just as the development of character fur- 
nishes a highly meritorious supplement to intellectual development in 
elementary education, but must be in no way accepted as a substitute 
therefor, so the development of the zsthetic and scientific interests must 
be looked upon as a valuable addition to thorough instruction in arith- 
metic and English, and as fully provided for as now in the elementary 
school curriculum, but must be in no sense accepted as a substitute 
therefor. And, in consequence, I suggest that, in a comparative study 
of schools, the three R’s shall be regarded as the fundamental standards, 
and that, while due credit must be given for results in all other branches, 
no school shall be passed as satisfactory as long as the results in these 
fail to meet a reasonable demand. 

In thus placing the three R’s on a pedestal, I do not intend to imply, 
as I have already indicated, that the schools shall hereafter devote all their 
time to reading, writing, and arithmetic. On the contrary, I believe 
that when a clear understanding has been reached as to what ought to 
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be accomplished in these branches, even less time than now will be ex- 
pended on them. Indeed, the fixing of a minimum result represents but 
half of the problem before us, the other half being represented by the 
establishment of maximum limits of time, which my researches have 
amply proved to lie well within our present allotments. Thus, I have 
shown in previous articles that excellent results in language and arith- 
metic may be obtained by devoting forty-five minutes a day to each of 
those subjects, without any additional study at home, and, furthermore, 
that if satisfactory results are not obtained within those limits, they 
are not likely to be obtained at all. And I firmly believe that when 
our educational work has once been properly systematized, it will be 
found that the requirements can be fully met if the total appropriation 
for language, spelling, penmanship, and arithmetic does not exceed two 
hours a day. 

It would be proper, in this connection, to say a word in regard to 
the relative importance of other subjects, with a view to a wise 
distribution of credits; but when we look beyond the three R’s, ques- 
tions of creed loom into prominence, and it would carry us too far 
in the present article to enter into a discussion of philosophical prob- 
lems. 

So much then for the theory. Let us now look to its practical 
application. 

What has been stated from the standpoint of theory may be summed 
up in the following propositions: (1) That the aim of elementary 
education shall be to develop the higher faculties of the child to the 
greatest extent to which they can be developed in the elementary 
schools; (2) that for immediate purposes the range of possibility shall 
be determined by the best results to be found in our schools to-day; 
and (3) that all schools shall be held responsible for the maintenance of 
standards in some measure approaching those maintained in the most 
successful schools laboring under similar conditions, and that none shall 
be permitted to fall below a reasonable minimum. 

Taking these propositions as a working basis—on the assumption, 
naturally, that efficiency must be judged by definite achievement—the 
practical problem becomes resolved into these four questions: (1) Who 
shall determine what the schools can accomplish and what they may 
be reasonably expected to accomplish? (2) Who shall decide which 
schools in a community are, and which of them are not, maintained 
upon a plane of reasonable expectation? (3) How can the facts be ob- 
tained upon which a reasonable minimum may be based? and (4) what 
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can be done to enforce the minimum in every school when it has once 
been established ? 

To the first two questions the answer is obvious. The duty of 
knowing what can and ought to be accomplished in the elementary 
schools, and of knowing, furthermore, which of the schools are, and 
which are not, doing satisfactory work, devolves, of course, upon the 
superintendent; for if supervision has any purpose whatever, it is to 
see that the schools are conducted upon a plane of reasonable effi- 
ciency. 

If we accept this much, we must also agree that the fundamental 
condition of successful supervision is constituted by a knowledge of the 
best that can be done; for it is evident that the term “efficient service ” 
can convey no definite meaning unless based upon a clear conception of 
what our most successful teachers have been able to accomplish. And 
if this be true, it is equally true that the fundamental condition of suc- 
cessful supervision has not yet come into being; for standards in educa- 
tional achievement are as yet absolutely unknown. In brief, up to 
the present time, every superintendent has been simply a law unto 
himself, and supervision has been merely a haphazard affair. 

In thus criticising supervision, I desire to emphasize the fact that 
my remarks are directed against our system of supervision, and not 
against the superintendents themselves, who, as a rule, are extremely 
earnest and hard-working men. In a word, the difficulty does not lie 
with the supervising officers, but is due, fundamentally, to the perverted 
view that the teacher’s efficiency must be estimated by what she knows 
and by the methods she employs, and not by what she accomplishes. 
In consequence of this, the supervising officers have largely lost sight 
of results, and have concentrated their efforts upon observing their teach- . 
ers at work and upon teaching them psychology and methods. And 
this in turn has led to the current view that the efficiency of a superin- 
tendent must be estimated by the number of visits he pays to the 
schools, the amount of psychology he knows, the number of teachers’ 
meetings he holds, the breadth of his course of study, the character of 
his reports, etc., etc., while the actual worth of supervision must not be 
looked for in the ways and means by which it approaches the educa- 
tional problem, but in the extent to which it realizes its purposes, 7.e., 
the extent to which the schools succeed in developing intelligence and 
efficiency in the children; and this can only be tested by testing the 
intelligence and efficiency of the children. 

Proceeding upon the assumption that the degree of success in 
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school achievement can only be estimated in the light of the best that 
can be done, it is evident that we can have no absolute basis upon 
which to estimate the degree of efficiency of a teacher or a principal 
until we shall have succeeded in arriving at a knowledge of the very 
best that can be done, and at a series of standards based thereon. Of 
course, taking a common-sense view of the matter, the absolute best 
must ever remain an ideal conception, ever advancing as we approach 
it, and ever eluding pursuit. But setting aside all lofty ideals, and re- 
maining well within the province of the practical, it is not only pos- 
sible, but comparatively easy, to establish a system that will furnish us 
with the means of relatively distinguishing between strong and weak, 
good and bad, and of basing upon these, first, a series of ratings which 
will convey in unmistakable terms the comparative degree of success of 
every principal and teacher, and, secondly, a minimum demand which 
could scarcely fail to be approved by reasonable and earnest teachers. 

In principle the system is simplicity itself. It consists merely in 
subjecting the schools from time to time to uniform tests—prepared 
not from the standpoint of mechanical knowledge, but strictly from that 
of power—and in recording and tabulating the results. The tests should 
be taken at the close of the period spent by the children with any one 
teacher, so that the work of each teacher could be judged strictly by 
the progress made by her pupils during the entire period that they 
spend in her room. But in order that the sins of the teacher may not 
be visited upon her pupils, the tests must be in no sense regarded as 
examinations for promotion. Otherwise few, if any, of the pupils of 
very weak teachers would ever experience the pleasant sensation of 
being promoted, as they would be positively unable to make any kind 
of a showing on tests capable of demonstrating their degree of intelli- 
gence and efficiency. However, this danger would be necessarily 
avoided by the fact that the papers could not possibly be marked and 
reported upon until long after the promotions had taken place. 

At this point a serious objection will be raised on the ground that 
the spirit of rivalry among the teachers would cause a certain propor- 
tion of them—even specialists in moral development—to forget their 
consciences in their desire to obtain a good rating, so that the class 
averages might be inversely proportionate to the conscientiousness of 
the teachers, rather than directly representative of the efficiency of the 
pupils. But I go farther and say that weakness of conscience is but 
one of many elements that would have to be considered in taking uni- 
form tests. A source of error of perhaps equal importance is represented 
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by the fact that even among those whose motives could not be im- 
pugned great irregularities would occur, for the reason that different 
teachers would observe different standards in marking. Some teachers 
are so constituted that they cannot help giving pupils the benefit of the 
doubt, in consequence of which they would be likely to mark the papers 
very much more leniently than teachers who have no patience with 
carelessness, and place a premium upon accuracy and precision. Thus, 
for the reasons mentioned, and many others, it may be stated that while 
volumes of records based upon uniform tests freely conducted and 
marked by teachers would be as valuable as any other records of the 
same dimensions for use in starting a fire, they would be of no value 
whatever for scientific purposes, and might possibly become a source of 
corruption. 

Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well, and nothing is done 
well unless placed in charge of some one who can be held responsible 
for it. And who shall this be? Certainly not the superintendent, who 
already has more burdens to carry than he is capable of handling with 
care. The truth is that the necessity of developing definite standards 
in education has not yet been recognized, and that our school systems 
are not now prepared to meet the issue. While there is nothing in the 
plan of testing and recording which is not perfectly practical and feasi- 
ble, nevertheless its application involves considerable labor of a kind 
heretofore unknown, and for this provision must be made in the form 
of a special department of supervision 





a department of results, in 
charge of a supervisor of results. 

If asked whether it is worth while to undergo the expense, I must 
ask whether it pays a railroad or a commercial house to keep any ac- 
count of its income. The establishment of a department of results 
would mean neither more nor less than the inauguration of a system of 
bookkeeping which would enable us to estimate what the children were 
getting in return for their time and effort. A perfect system of peda- 
gogical bookkeeping would involve the opening of an account with 
every teacher and every building, the respective items representing the 
results achieved in every branch, and not only by a school as a whole, 
or a class as a whole, but by each individual child as well. Such 
records as these, if based on tests of power, carefully prepared, carefully 
given, and followed by a careful marking of the papers, would be relia- 
ble records of the efficiency of individual teachers and principals; and 
the tables prepared from the records, in the order of merit, would show 
at a glance which of the teachers and schools had been doing efficient 
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work, and which of them had failed to achieve a reasonable minimum. 
Moreover, such tables would serve to furnish the superintendent with 
charts enabling him with open eyes to direct his forces where they 
would do the most good, instead of simply following a routine course in 
the hope that the seed he sows may here and there take root. 

Of course, as I have already indicated, the value of the work would 
depend entirely on the spirit in which it was done; for if due care should 
not be exercised in the preparation of the test questions, the taking of 
the tests, and the marking of the papers, the scheme would be worse 
than useless. Therefore, it would be the duty of the supervisor of re- 
sults to exercise due care in all these particulars. 

Of the three points mentioned, the second and third are matters of 
detail, but the first strikes the keynote of the whole situation; for the 
nature of the test questions will be representative of the demand, and, as 
such, will direct the teaching either in the right or the wrong direction. 
I can see as clearly as any one that under the proposed system lies lurk- 
ing the old danger of cramming and drilling for examinations; but 
when a rock has been surmounted by danger signals that can be seen 
and heard from afar, the ships know enough to keep clear of it, and it 
ceases to be a menace. 

Therefore, if the dangers of the examination system are cramming 
and mechanical drill, then so prepare your tests that these will be of no 
avail. In arithmetic, this may be done by giving all questions in the 
form of problems, which call not only for a knowledge of the funda- 
mental processes, but for independent thought as well. Under these 
conditions the teachers could not fail to try to get their pupils to 
acquire not merely a mechanical knowledge of arithmetic, but a thorough 
grasp of the subject; and that is exactly what we wish them to do. 
Again, in language we can avoid the dangers of mechanical work by 
avoiding all technical questions, and limiting them to those calling for 
the power of expression; and if the teachers should so direct their en- 
ergies as to lead their pupils to express their thoughts in correct and 


readable English, then they would here also be doing just what they 


ought to do, and the danger of the examination in English would also 
have been turned intoa blessing. And if the system should accomplish 
no more than lead to the development in all schools of a thorough grasp 
of arithmetic, and the power to produce a creditable piece of work in 
English, clearly and neatly written, and practically free from mistakes 
in spelling, then the system would accomplish infinitely more than any 
other system, as a system, has ever accomplished before, and the teachers 
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would be freer than they have ever been to concentrate, and correlate, and 
apperceive, and all the rest. 

I must confess that on the surface the scheme looks very mechani- 
cal and sounds very badly; but I take consolation in what some one 
has said concerning Wagner’s music: “It’s a great deal better than it 
sounds.” If the questions were formulated from the standpoint of power, 
the schools could not possibly fall back into the old routine. The fact is 
that our good schools would be in no way disturbed by the system, 
which has taken its cue from them; and I confidently believe that 
nearly all strong teachers and principals would give it their heartiest 
welcome. What it is intended to do, and cannot fail to do, is simply 
to start up the circulation of those who will not move without a spur, 
and to bring those to their senses who do not seem to appreciate the 
fundamental purpose of the elementary school. 

2. As to ways and means of taking the tests so that the papers 
could be labelled “chemically pure,” I have no panacea to offer; the 
matter being one that would have to be decided in accordance with local 
conditions. That the question should be raised at all is bad enough; 
but the fact that the teachers themselves recognize the difficulty, and 
look upon it, more or less, as merely a manifestation of human imper- 
fection, would no doubt cause them to submit with very good grace to 
any uniform precautions that might be prescribed. 

3. While it would be the duty of the supervisor of results to see 
that due care was exercised in preparing the questions and in conduct- 
ing the examinations, still these matters would represent mere incidents 
in his work, while the major portion of his time would be devoted to 
looking after the results themselves. This would involve care in the 
marking of the papers, which would have to be sent to his office imme- 
diately after collection, and care in recording and in tabulating the 
results. The detailed labor would, of course, necessitate the employ- 
ment of assistants, who would have to be trained for this particular 
kind of work; but the number of clerks required would depend upon 
how far the community was willing to carry out the project, which 
could extend from a minimum of marking papers and recording results 
in the three R’s to a maximum which knows no limits. For the purposes 
of supervision, pure and simple, and limited to spelling, penmanship, 
language, and arithmetic, assistance at the rate of one clerk for every 
one hundred and fifty teachers would probably suffice; and perhaps one 
clerk to seventy-five teachers could care for the entire curriculum. But 
it would be possible to utilize the work of the children for scientific as 
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well as for supervisory purposes, as it would represent material, and 
the only material, competent to verify pedagogical theories, and the only 
material out of which a genuine science of pedagogy could ever be con- 
structed. Naturally, however, work upon the papers from a laboratory 
standpoint would incur additional expense. 

But aside from the laboratory idea, the headquarters of the super- 
visor of results would represent a great deal more than a mere counting- 
room. In the first place, the work of the children as well as the records 
being here assembled, the papers would serve the purpose of vouchers 
whenever the records should be called into question by principals or 
teachers dissatistied with their ratings. Up to the present time, the 
rating of teachers has been a most delicate affair, because superintendents 
have been obliged in this matter to judge primarily by impressions, in 
consequence of which it has been next to impossible for them to sustain 
charges of inetiiciency when cross-examined by persons not posted on 
pedagogical creeds. Under the proposed arrangement, however, all con- 
troversies of this nature could be decided, one way or the other, by re- 
ferring to the work on which the rating was based. 

Next, the keeping of the papers in conjunction with the records 
would serve the purpose of illustrating to teachers what kind of work 
each rating implied. This object could, perhaps, be most effectively and 
economically attained through a careful selection of sets of papers repre- 
senting all shades of differences, from the best to the poorest, in the 
work of each branch and of every grade. In this manner teachers could 
learn to appreciate, as they could not in any other way, what can be 
accomplished and what ought to be accomplished; and then, by com- 
paring the work of their own classes with the selections before them, 
they could readily judge for themselves at what point in the scale their 
own results belonged. In the case of class work selected for general in- 
spection, the names of the schools as well as those of the pupils should, 
for obvious reasons, be removed; but no facts of any kind should be 
withheld from any of the members of the board of education, and none 
from the members of the local committee, in matters concerning the 
schools of their own districts; and teachers who had failed should be en- 
titled to know where the good work had been done, so that they could 
place themselves in communication with successful teachers, and try to 
derive as much benefit as possible from them. 

That the activities of a department of results would serve, in due 
course of time, to establish minimum standards is scarcely open to 
doubt. But the establishment of standards covers only half of the prac- 
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tical side of our problem; the other half being represented by their en- 
forcement when developed. How, then, may the demand be enforced ? 

Taking the various pros and cons into consideration, it seems to me 
that, with a definite goal in view, three factors would serve to raise the 
standard of the weaker schools toa plane of reasonable efliciency. They 
are: (1) Self-activity on the part of principals and teachers; (2) local 
school committees ; and (3) tenure of office contingent on efficient service. 

By self-activity, 1 mean improvement resulting from the stimulat- 
ing effect of the mere existence of a specific and reasonable demand. 
Among the principals and teachers now employed, there is no doubt 
that a certain proportion are actually unfit for the positions they 
occupy. But, on the other hand, it is equally certain that failure under 
the conditions heretofore existing is by no means, in itself, an indica- 
tion of incompetence, and that among those who have failed a great 
many could readily have succeeded if their energies had been properly 
utilized. In some such instances, perhaps the majority, failure has 
been due simply to the absence of standards, i.¢., to the fact that the 
principals have had no idea of the capacity of children, and have been 
laboring under the impression that their pupils were doing very well, 
when, in truth, they were doing very badly. Next, in a large number 
of cases, the principals have been led astray either by the belief that re- 
sults are unimportant or in working out theories that won’t work out. 

Thus, I am of the opinion that the mere existence of a minimum 
demand, and of a permanent educational exhibit at headquarters capable 
of illustrating the nature of that demand, would, in a Jarge number of 
cases, suffice to bring about the desired result. The first to be affected 
by the stimulus would no doubt be those who had an unselfish desire to 
do the best they could for their pupils; the next would be those whose 
personal pride would cause them to try to keep up with the procession ; 
and, finally, the introduction of the element of competition into school 
work would touch the chords of ambition, and catch a great many addi- 
tional ones. 

Thus, if the establishment of a minimum demand would serve to 
set in motion such springs of action as desire, pride, and ambition, we 
may depend upon it that many of those who had heretofore failed would 
in the future succeed solely through the influence of self-activity. 
However, in order that these various motives could be relied upon to 
play their part, it would be necessary for the principals and teachers 
to know that what they were doing was being duly appreciated. 
Therefore, we should be obliged to fortify the demand for good work by 
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introducing into the administration a body of persons whose duty it 
would be to take an interest and a pride in the schools, and to bring 
them in close touch with the citizens. Heretofore most of our edu- 
cational evils have been ascribed to the fact that the people have failed 
to take an intelligent interest in the schools. However, this apathy has 
not been the fault of the people, but that of the educators themselves, 
who have thus far spoken ina language which laymen have been unable 
to understand, while a department of results would make that language 
intelligible to them, and serve to bridge over a chasm which until now 
has been altogether unfathomable. 

The existence, at the central office, of records showing the compara- 
tive standing of every school in the community could not fail to awaken 
among intelligent parents a desire to know how the standing of the school 
attended by their own children compared with that of other schools. 
To give them an opportunity to gratify this desire, as well as indirectly 
to exert a moral influence on the schools that are dearest to them, they 
should be entitled to elect a certain number of representatives clothed 
with the authority to examine the records, and to whom they could apply 
for information and advice. I should, therefore, suggest a division of 
the system into districts containing, say, three buildings each, and the 
establishment of district committees, composed of three members, elected 
by the people, those only being eligible who should have resided in the 
district for a number of years, and who should have children of their 
own attending the schools. 

To what extent the moral influence of the existence of a department 
of results, fortified by the sympathetic vigilance of the people, would 
suffice to produce the desired effect, I am, of course, unable to say; but, 
basing an estimate on my personal knowledge of schools and school 
people, I have every reason to believe that, within a comparatively brief 
period, the combination would prove effective in at least fifty per cent 
of our present failures, and, therefore, that the actual problem would 
soon become so far reduced that our attention could be concentrated 
entirely upon probably not over one-third of our total number of schools. 

And what could be done with the vexatious third? From a strictly 
commercial or a scientific point of view, or from the standpoint of the 
rights of the child, the question presents no difficulty whatever, as the 
cardinal remedy is obviously that of tenure of office contingent upon 
efficient service. But as the dismissal of principals and teachers is al- 
ways equivalent to banishing them from the community, and not infre- 
quently to depriving them of the means of earning a living wage, it is 
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evident that, excepting in the case of transients, it should not be applied 
until all other expedients had failed. In consideration of this fact, the 
citizens should be granted a certain degree of latitude in the selection 
of a building, so that no child could be forced to attend a school whicl 
was not maintained upon a plane of reasonable efficiency; and, in the 
absence of the freedom of the entire system, the parents should be per- 
mitted to choose at least between any one of the three buildings in their 
own district. As the question of choice would then naturally serve to 
place a certain amount of responsibility upon the Shoulders of the par- 
ents, the central authorities should make it a point to induce especially 
competent principals to take charge of the schools in those districts 
where the majority of the parents were not sufficiently enlightened to 
enable them to make a discriminating selection. 

In conclusion, I desire once more to emphasize the fact that the 
system herein proposed has the advantage of introducing enough definite- 
ness into school-work to afford the plain people an opportunity to take 
that intelligent interest in the education of their children which has 
so long seemed desirable. On first consideration, the question of ex- 
pense cannot fail to militate against its adoption, although this obstacle 
would not be difficult to overcome, if an increase of two or three per 
cent in the appropriation for the schools would be made to increase their 
efficiency by fifty per cent. But ultimately the issue must be decided 
upon the merits of the plan itself. From my own point of view, the 
scheme appears attractive not only for the reasons I have stated in this 
paper, but for any number of additional ones which I have been here un- 
able to mention, and which open up possibilities for the realization of edu- 
cational ideals far beyond our present corfception. For example, in the 
present article I have touched simply upon the development of stand- 
ards from the side of the schools of individual communities, while the 
community itself is but an atom in a universal system in which the 
central position is occupied by the child, whose possibilities recognize 
no municipal limits. However, as no one is able to form an unpre- 
judiced view of the merits of a scheme of his own invention, I must 
submit the case to the tender mercies of the reader. 

In thus placing the case into the hands of those who are able to 
form an impartial judgment, I cannot refrain from stating that no one 
who is sufficiently interested in the plan to give it careful consideration 
should hesitate to form an opinion on the ground that he is not versed 
in pedagogical problems, for, whichever side he may choose to espouse, 
he need not be ashamed of his party. If he should feel inclined to 
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believe that the establishment of a department of results would cause 
all ideals to fly out of the window and serve to convert the schools into 
worse machines than they have ever been, he would undoubtedly find 
himself allied with large numbers of educators whose motives could not 
be impugned. If, on the other hand, he should prefer to take the side 
of the writer, he would find himself in the company of numbers of 
school people of equal rank who feel that the inauguration of such a 
system as I have described would not be, in any sense, a blow at ideal- 
ism, but would, on the contrary, afford the schools an opportunity in 
some measure to realize ideals which until now have been stored away 
on the shelves of our pedagogical libraries. Consequently, upon the 
question before us, the position occupied by educators is similar to that 
of expert witnesses in a case in which it is possible for either side to 
furnish expert testimony ad libitum, but which is ultimately decided by 
a jury composed of ordinary business men. 
J. M. Rice. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF HERBERT SPENCER.' 


Ir is often well to begin one’s subject with a profession of faith. I 
will therefore preface these few recollections of a great man’s life by 
saying boldly now, what I have always felt and thought, that in my 
opinion Herbert Spencer possessed the finest brain and the most marvel- 
lous intellect ever yet vouchsafed to human being. 

The profoundest test of intellect is grasp. How much can the man 
hold? How much can he picture and image of the universe? How 
much can he mirror of the illimitable cosmos, material and spiritual, 
knowable or unknowable? How much can he realize the abstruse rela- 
tion between its two antithetical but complementary sides? That is 
how to judge in any deeper and wider sense of a brain and its capacity. 
I was talking once in a London drawing-room with Cotter Morison and 
a famous and able literary hostess. I happened to say, as I say now, 
that Spencer seemed to me by far the greatest mind I had ever met 
with. “What?” cried the lady, surprised; “would you put him above 
George Eliot?” To me, I confess, the question seemed almost ludi- 
crous. Imaginative work is beautiful and attractive, just as artistic 
work is; but to suppose it can be put on a par, so far as the measure of 
intellect is concerned, with scientific or philosophic work seems to me 
to betoken a certain lack of just standards of capacity. “Vanity Fair” 
is great in its way; and its way is just as incommensurate with the 
greatness of the “Principia ” or of the “Principles of Biology” as is the 
greatness of the Transfiguration or the Venus of Melos. But if we 
want to measure minds, as minds, one against another, I say fearlessly 
that scientific and philosophic grasp is the one true standard of the 
highest attainment, and that no man who ever yet trod our planet gave 
proof of such mastery in both these lines as Herbert Spencer. 

That does not mean to say that I agree with him in everything. 
On the contrary, especially toward the end of his life, I think he went 
often grievously wrong, more particularly in his social and political 


'This article was written in 1894, on the understanding that it should not be 
published during Herbert Spencer’s lifetime. The author himself died in 1899. 
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thinking. No man who pretends to think at all could possibly pin him- 
self down to echo exactly all the opinions of another thinker. Spencer 
enunciated in his day many thousand propositions on every possible 
subject from the ultimate constitution of the Cosmos down to the proper 
shape of jugs and the English poor-laws; it is not likely that any one 
else could follow him implicitly in every one of these multifarious judg- 
ments. Asa matter of fact, not only I, but almost all those who had 
learnt most from him, and been most profoundly impressed by his early 
teaching, saw reason to dissent from him on a large number of subjects 
in his later period. But that did not and does not alter my opinion of 
the man and his gigantic intellect. I regard him still, as I always re- 
garded him, on the intellectual side, with the profoundest reverence. 
No man ever formulated so large a number of new and _ brilliant truths; 
no man ever correlated all the’facts of the universe, physical and spir- 
itual, into so magnificent, so consistent, and so profound a synthesis. 
“On the intellectual side,” I said just above; and I said it advisedly : 
for emotionally, it must be admitted, Spencer’s soul was less richly 
endowed than many [ have met with. It was almost necessarily so. 
Nothing great can be produced either by nature or by man without con- 
siderable specialization. And even the prince of generalists himself was 
yet in this sense a specialist, or, to put it more correctly, a specialized 
product. Nature, in making him, had concentrated all her energies, so 
to speak, on intellect. And she succeeded wonderfully. He was pure 
intellect, and little more: the apotheosis of reason in a human organism. 
An only child, and therefore destitute, to start with, of the affectionate 
family life of brothers and sisters, he never married, and so never knew 
the softening influence of wife and children. Most of his adult life 
was passed in the practical solitude of a boarding-house, where human 
atoms clash without mixing; and he had very few friends who knew 
him really intimately. To hear him speak of the women whom he 
might once conceivably have married was almost funny; his words dis- 
played such an unconscious absence of all those pressing personal mo- 
tives which drive most men into marriage. I doubt if he was ever 
really in love; certainly he spoke of women like one who had never 
known that imperious passion. He discussed the pros and cons of a 
proposed affection with the coolness which most men bring to the ques- 
tion of taking a business partner. I do not intend in this article, how- 
ever, largely to discuss Herbert Spencer the philosopher; it is Herbert 
Spencer the man to whose salient traits I shall chiefly address myself. 
Those who wish to learn what the great thinker was like in his deepest 
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moments can turn to his works; they have the “Biology” and the 
“Psychology ”; if they will not hear them, neither will they hear though 
Spencer rose from the dead. And I shall throw my remarks into the 
colloquial shape of a personal history of our intercourss — which is, 
after all, the only true form of biography. “Spencer as I knew him” 
should be the title of my article. 1 will give the impression he pro- 
duced upon me, who knew him well; all anybody can give, after all, is 
somebody’s impression. 

My personal connection with Spencer began in 1874. I was then 
a professor in an abortive little government college at Spanish Town, 
Jamaica. From a very early age I had been a reader of Spencer — had 
drunk him in, to say the truth, “at the pores” from childhood upward. 
My father, who was a clergyman in Canada, had been a great admir2r 
of the cosmic philosopher, and had made a pilgrimage to Derby, where 
Spencer then lived, on purpose to visit him. As an undergraduate at 
Oxford I had devoured “First Principles” and the “Principles of Bi- 
ology ”; and in the solitude of Jamaica, where no man cared for any of 
these things — which were neither rum nor sugar — I read the “Psy- 
chology ” many times over. Fired with my reading, I wrote an ode to 
Spencer, which I printed some twenty years later in my little volume 
of “The Lower Slopes,” where the curious may find it. At the risk of 
seeming egotistical, I mention all these details, because they are essen- 
tial to a comprehension of what I have hereafter to relate; they show 
the manner of Spencer’s dealing with one stray waif of humanity, which 
may be accepted to some extent as a measure of his relations with all 
the rest. When I had finished the verses, the thought occurred to me, 
“Why not send them to Spencer?” I did so, and anxiously awaited the 
reply. I was then quite an unknown young man; I had published 
nothing; and I was eager to see what Spencer would say to me. I did 
not know at the time how writers are pestered by futile communica- 
tions from unknown correspondents, or I should not have ventured so 
to intrude upon the leisure of a philosopher, and least of all on the lei- 
sure of one so jealously and exactly individualist as Spencer. I learnt 
later that he usually made short work of self-introduced letter-writers. 
But, somehow, my verses succeeded in pleasing him; and some six 
weeks later — by return of post, that is to say — I received the follow- 
ing very kindly letter: 

38 QUEEN’S GARDENS, BAYSWATER, W. 
10 December, 1874. 


My DEAR Sir: — Your letter and its enclosure are so unusual in their kinds, that 
ordinary forms of response seem scarcely appropriate. Fitly to acknowledge so 
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strong an expression of sympathy is a task for which I find myself quite unpre- 
pared. 

Naturally it is gratifying to me to find, here and there, one who recognizes the 
meaning and scope of the work to which I have devoted my life—the more grateful 
because there are few who have the breadth of view for seeing more than the particu- 
lar applications of the doctrine of Evolution. Excepting only my friends Professors 
Huxley and Tyndall, and my American friends Professor Fiske and Professor You- 
mans (editor of “The Popular Science Monthly ”) I know none, personally, who have 
from the beginning seen the general purpose which runs through the System of 
Synthetic Philosophy. Apart from other reasons, your letter is pleasant to me as 
implying that, even in remote regions, there are others, unknown to me, having that 
mental kinship which is shown by a wider comprehension than that of the specialist. 

Respecting the sentiment expressed in your verses it is scarcely proper for me 
to say anything; unless to disclaim a merit so high as that ascribed. Iam not de 
barred, however, from expressing an opinion respecting the rendering of the ideas, 
which seems to me admirable, alike in its choice of language, and in the music of 
the versification. 

I may add that the effect of your eulogy is rather the reverse of that which at 
first sight might be anticipated; the effect being to produce a renewed sense of the 
incongruity, which in all cases exists more or less, between the author as manifested 
in his works, and the author as he actually exists 

I am very sincerely yours 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


The letter was written, as most often, by an amanuensis, and only 
signed by Spencer himself. Naturally, it gave me the greatest pleasure. 
A young writer is proud to be so recognized by a recognized genius — 
laudari a laudato. There, however, matters between us rested for the 
next two years. But I had reason to know, meanwhile, that Spencer 
was flattered by my verses; for he sent them on to Youmans in New 
York; and, through Youmans, they got printed in the American papers. 
Friends in the States sent me copies of the journals which contained 
them to Jamaica; and so I learnt that Spencer had thought them worth 
disseminating. 

In 1876 I returned to England, “abolished.” My college had failed, 
and I was flung upon literature. One of my first thoughts, after meat 
and raiment, was to go and see Spencer. When I reached London, I 
called upon him. I had preserved his letter, but had not got it with 
me. JT remembered the address was Queen’s Gardens, but I had for- 
gotten the number. “Never mind,” said I to myself; “everybody will 
know it.” Arrived at Queen’s Gardens, I asked from house to house, 
did Mr. Herbert Spencer live there? Imagine the result, oh cultivated 
Boston, oh eager Chicago! The supercilious British footmen eyed me 
with suspicion: “Spencer? Spencer? never heerd such a name; might, 
perhaps be at the boarding-house.” I tried the policeman. “Spencer? 
no, nobody. Must have come to the wrong address.” Great Heavens, 
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I thought, could this happen anywhere else in the world but in England ? 
The greatest philosopher that ever drew breath, the maximum brain on 
earth, is living in this square —and not a soul in the place has ever 
even heard of him. It was clear that the name awakened no echo in 
these dense British heads; to ask for Herbert Spencer in his own street 
was like asking for Jones, Brown, or Robinson. And, indeed, to the 
last, it was difficult for me to understand the relatively small place in 
men’s minds which was apparently filled by the greatest thinker of this 
or any other epoch. 

At last I found the house; but Spencer was away. I left a card, 
and wrote a little later, requesting the favor of an interview. I gota 
gracious reply; would [ come and lunch with him? I accepted, of 
course, all agog at the privilege. On the day appointed I called at the 
house in Queen’s Gardens. A tall thin man, very springy of step and 
bland of countenance, rose from his easy-chair to greet me. It was the 
famous easy-chair, built on anatomical principles to fit his figure. At 
first sight, his appearance was distinctly disappointing. There are great 
men who look their greatness the moment you see them — for example, 
George Meredith. Spencer did not. You would say, at a cursorv 
glance, the confidential clerk of an old house in the City. Afterward, 
when I got to know him better, I saw there was far more in the face 
than that; indeed, though always disappointing, it mirrored in some 
respects the idiosynerasy behind it. It was serene and placid. It took 
life calmly. The forehead was magnificent, showing massive thinking 
power; but the lower half of the face, which most of all expresses emo- 
tion, was poor and ill-developed. If you held up your hand so as to 
screen the lower part and to see only the noble and expansive brow, 
you would savy, “What a glorious head!” If you held it soas to 
screen the forehead and see only the chin and mouth, you would say, 
“What a feebly endowed emotional nature!” But one great charm 
a clear and 
silvery voice, only surpassed within my recollection by Edmund Gosse’s 


Spencer always possessed, especially in those earlier days 





and Sarah Bernhardt’s. The enunciation, in particular, had a beautiful 
distinctness, every syllable being uttered, and its due value being given 
to each. This cultivated peculiarity remained with him to the end, 
though later in life, when the pessimism of old age took hold of him 
and soured him, the silvery tone was sometimes lost in a certain suspi- 
cion of querulousness. 

Another point which I noted at once was the perfect smoot'ness of 
the philosopher’s forehead, without a single wrinkle in it. Long after, 
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George Eliot asked him how this came to pass in a man who had 
thought so deeply and so widely. “I don’t know,” said Spencer, “unless 
it be that I never in my life bothered myself to think deliberately about 
anything. My thoughts come of themselves; and only when I have 
finished my constructive work in any direction do I begin to write 
upon it. But I never sat down, like Mill, to study upa subject. | 
read what I choose, and assimilate what I need from it.” And, indeed, 
I noticed thenceforth that the lines on his face to the end were all those 
quiet horizontal lines which result from the attitude of attentive obser- 
vation, not those aggressive perpendicular lines which result from worry. 

I had a pleasant visit. I apologized for my intrusion; and Spencer 
answered me with that gracious smile of his that he recognized my 
claim upon some share of his time as far better than that of many others 
who trespassed on it more readily. When I left, he asked me to call 
again; and that was the beginning of a long and close friendship. 

A year or two later I came to live in London. Thenceforth I saw 
a good deal at many times of “the Philosopher,” as we who knew him 
always called him. He was living still in the boarding-house in 
Queen’s Gardens, where he dwelt for twenty years. But he only break- 
fasted and lunched in the house. His work was all done in a bare little 
room, lined round with books, which he hired over a milkshop in Bays- 
water, and the address of which he kept secret even from the lady who 
kept the boarding-house, in order that the servants might be able 
truthfully to say they “didn’t know where Mr. Spencer was,” to people 
who called during his working hours. Here he used to retire after 
breakfast with his secretary or short-hand writer, and dictate his letters 
as well as such portion of the Synthetic Philosophy as he was then en- 
gaged upon. He paid me the rare compliment, however, of giving me 
the address of this secret study, as well as entrusting me with the 
mystic password which alone secured an entrance to his philosophic 
laboratory. 

In the afternoons he usually walked down to the Atheneum Club, 
at the corner of Pall Mall and Waterloo Place, of which he was a mem- 
ber. He walked across the Park, and I often accompanied him. He 
was fond of greenery and hated the streets; but still, in his way, he 
was a thorough-going Londoner, and never felt happy far away from the 
club and the billiard-table. His devotion to billiards, indeed, often 
astonished outsiders, who clung to the old and foolish idea that a philoso- 
pher necessarily means a stoic. “You can promise me a good table,” 
he said to me once when I was urging him to visit a mutual friend — 
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ay, I will say “mutual” — “yes, that’s all very well; but can you prom- 
ise me a good player?” A distinguished French psychologist was im- 
mensely surprised when, calling once at the Atheneum and asking for 
the philosopher, whom he had not yet met, he was ushered into a room 
where a man in his shirt-sleeves stood leaning over a billiard-table. 
“That is not Mr. Spencer!” he cried. “Yes,” said the servant; “Mr. 
Herbert Spencer.” “Well,” exclaimed the astonished visitor, “if I had 
not seen it with my own very eyes, | would never have believed it!” 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in like manner, was no less surprised to hear the 
greatest living thinker call out to a steward on board an Atlantic liner, 
“You've brought me Cheddar; I asked for Cheshire.” That a philoso- 
pher should be particular about his cheese seemed to Mr. Carnegie in- 
credible. But indeed in all such matters of every-day life Spencer was 
not only particular but extremely exacting. 

A story is told about his fondness for billiards, which, whether true 
or not, is at least most characteristic. He once met an officer from the 
Senior United Service Club — which, owing to the annual cleaning, 
was then receiving the hospitality of the Athenzeum — in the billiard- 
room of his own club, and incontinently challenged him to a game of a 
hundred up. The officer accepted. Spencer led off, and made a miss 
in baulk. The officer then played, and —ran out his hundred at a 
break. Spencer, says the legend, instantly put up his cue in the stand, 
and observed solemnly in his sententious voice: “Some acquaintance 
with games of skill becomes a cultivated mind, but mastery such as 
yours bespeaks a wasted youth. I have the honor to wish you a very 
good morning.” It is quite immaterial whether the story is true or 
false; it gives at any rate an admirable example of Spencer’s conversa- 
tional style, which was almost as concise and clear-cut as his writing. 
Every word told, and every clause was balanced. It was the speech of 
a man accustomed to think and write with the rigorous logicality of a 
proposition in Euclid. I have heard fools laugh at Spencer’s style. 
That was because they did not understand that there are styles and 
styles, beyond their comprehension. A style is an instrument, an or- 
ganon; and that is a good style which is best adapted to the object its 
author proposes to himself. Now, Spencer’s style, both in speech and 
writing, was one of the most highly elaborated and perfectly adapted 
instruments ever invented by a human brain for a particular purpose. 
It did all that was wanted of it with admirable force, precision, and 
economy. To complain that it lacked picturesqueness or ornamental 
relief is to complain that a geometrical diagram is not a fresco by Fra 
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Angelico, or that a treatise on algebra does not recall the imaginative 
wealth of a Shelley or a Victor Hugo. 

If you wish for a rough gauge of a man’s intelligence, Spencer used 
often to say, you cannot find a better one than to observe the proportion 
which personalities bear to generalities in his conversation. Judged by 
this test Spencer would have come out easily first of all the men I have 
ever talked with. During twenty years of intercourse, I can hardly re- 
member hearing him speak of an individual except for some practical 
purpose, or else to illustrate some general principle. His talk was of 
generalities. He generalized incessantly ; almost everything he said was 
a generalization. If you remarked it was a fine day, Spencer would 
answer: “Yes; anticyclonic conditions like those of yesterday seldom 
break up without warning of the advent of a depression from westward.” 
If you observed that Mrs. Jones was a pretty woman, Spencer would 
reply: “Her father was a West Highlander, and her mother an Irish- 
woman; and intermarriage between Highlanders and Irish almost always 
produces physically handsome but intellectually inferior children.” | 
often used to wonder, when I uttered some most commonplace state- 
ment, what universal principle or philosophic remark it would draw forth 
from Spencer, and I was seldom disappointed. George Eliot once made 
a good repartee to him on one such occasion. The talk had turned on 
fly-fishing; and she asked Spencer, who was a devoted, though not I be- 
lieve a very successful, fly-fisher, what sort of fly he preferred to fish 
with. “Oh,” said the philosopher, “I lay little stress on the particular 
kind of fly; I make my own; and all I aim at is to give what the fish 
expects — the vague representation of an insect fluttering about over 
the surface of the water.” “I see,” said George Eliot; “you're so fond 
of generalizing that you fish with a generalization.” Which in point of 
fact was exactly what he did do. 

This ingrained habit of ignoring trifles and mere personal gossip, 
while attaching himself to what was most central and important in the 
topic under discussion, made Spencer’s conversation the most instruc- 
tive, and in a deep sense the most interesting, that I have ever listened 
to. Fools found it dull, no doubt. It was certainly not brilliant, as 
“Society ” understands brilliancy. But it was full of meat — weighty, 
pregnant, suggestive. His opinion on all subjects was always worth 
hearing; you might agree with it or you might combat it, but you could 
not afford to ignore it. We differed on many things, and we talked our 
differences out, sometimes with considerable warmth; but I never remem- 
ber discussing any point on which we varied without retiring from the 
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discussion a little less certain of my own opinion than when I started, and 
a little more inclined to admit there was something to be said for Spen- 
cer’s side of the question. He did one always the profound benefit of 
compelling one to reopen questions which one thought closed for one’s 
own mind forever. 

During most of these years Spencer was engaged on the “Principles 
of Sociology.” He worked at the book as steadily as his health, then 
already impaired, would permit him; but his mode of work was easy- 
going and desultory. He never wrote down anything, he told me, till 
he had it quite ready for production in his own mind; and then he dic- 
tated it with perfect ease in that lucid philosophical style of which he 
was so perfect a master. “The style alone costs,” he said. Often he 
would go out with his short-hand writer under the shade of the trees in 
Kensington Gardens, and there pour forth, sentence by sentence, one of 
those weighty sections in his magnificent system. If I were writing 
mainly for Englishmen, indeed, I don’t know whether I would dare to 
express myself with such frank admiration for the greatest thinker our 
planet has ever known; for it is the fashion now in England for inferior 
minds to sneer at Spencer. A generation which has unconsciously im- 
bibed the sum and substance of his evolutionary doctrines, in their more 
popular aspect, and which is wholly incapable of ever understanding his 
wider philosophical and psychological views, thinks it fine to laugh 
down the man who taught it such fragments of the theory of the uni- 
verse as its shallow brain has room for comprehending. Especially is 
this the case at the conservative universities, where fourth-rate pedants, 
crammed full with scraps of dying or putrid German philosophies, deny 
the very name of philosopher to the prince of thinkers, whose vast grasp 
of the ultimate constitution of things wholly eludes and evades them. 
It is amusing to hear these petty one-sided prigs talk contemptuously 
of the colossus whose simplest ideas their narrow souls are not con- 
structed for entertaining. But in America it is different. The Ameri- 
can mind is more widely built, more spacious, more receptive than the 
British; it is less pedantic, less hidebound, less addicted to priggish- 
ness. I do not believe, it is true, that for many ages to come the world 
will ever contain in a single generation more than perhaps a hundred 
men capable of really grasping the entire conception of the “System of 
Synthetic Philosophy.” But in America there were many men who 
could at least understand and sympathize with the vastness of Spencer’s 
outlook — not a few who could discern the infinitely greater depth of 
his psychology and his prime philosophy over the shallow and superfi- 
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cial metaphysical notions in vogue at Oxford. Time alone will place 
Spencer in these respects on his proper pinnacle; but America has a lit- 
tle anticipated the verdict of time by already recognizing far more fully 
than England the greatness of this vast and unique thinker. 

From a very early date I had understood how great Spencer really 
was, in thought and vision. It was only slowly, in the course of my 
personal intercourse with him, that I began to learn how great he had 
also been in moral impulse and superb devotion to a lofty ideal. On 
this matter I do not desire to speak extravagantly. There were serious 
moral defects in Spencer’s character, I admit, as there were serious 
errors and lapses in his intellect. I do not deny either. I allow that 
a large part of “First Principles” is vitiated by a false conception of 
Energy, and that the book would have been far better written had the 
ideas it embodies been framed in the philosopher’s mind a/ter, instead 
of before, the great discoveries of Helmholtz, Thomson, Joule, Mayer, 
Tait, Balfour Stewart, and Clerk Maxwell. I allow also that there are 
serious misconceptions in parts of the “Sociology.” I never pretended 
to think Spencer or any other man infallible. And so in like manner 
I admit that his moral nature had many weaknesses, some of them undig- 
nified. Ihave no doubt, however, other scribes by the score will be 
ready to dwell upon these, and so spare me the ungrateful and uncon- 
genial task of relating the defects in a noble nature. But taken asa 
whole, Spencer’s life was a life of singular and single-minded devotion 
to a splendid aim. He gave up to his work health and strength, time 
and happiness. He lived wholly and solely for the one thing he had 
to do. He came near being a martyr; and he attained that close ap- 
proach to martyrdom which the Roman Church honors with the title 
of Confessor. 

A few words on this aspect of his life as it manifested itself to me 
may not be out of place, even in so brief a personal reminiscence. Her- 
bert Spencer came of a race of schoolmasters, a circumstance to which 
he often apologetically attributed his extremely critical and exacting 
disposition. “A schoolmaster,” he said, “is always correcting or find- 
ing fault with somebody.” He was born at Derby, in 1820. His 
father, besides teaching in a school, was secretary of the local “ Philo- 
sophical Society,” a name absurdly given in English provincial towns to 
the lecture lyceum and natural-history club. Spencer senior was an 
entomologist; and Herbert from his youth upward learnt a good deal 
about plants, beasts, birds, and insects. But he wouldn’t go to school, 
and he wouldn’t learn Greek and Latin. His aversion to languages, 
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indeed, made it impossible to teach him; a rebel from the first, gifted 
with the rare and valuable gift of absolute insubordination, he declined 
to tackle the Latin grammar, and was given up as a bad job by his 
father, after several trials. So he was sent instead to an uncle near 
Bath, a clergyman of the Established Church, while Spencer pére was a 
Wesleyan. Herbert, however, imbibed neither doctrine, but thought 
for himself almost from the beginning. “I was never a Christian,” he 
said to me once; “from my childhood I wanted to investigate every- 
thing.” At his uncle’s he learnt mathematics and a certain amount 
of natural science, but xo languages. To the last he could never read 
the Greek alphabet, and his attempts to make himself understood in 
French were supremely ludicrous. The faculty for linguistics is most 
developed, as a rule, in the lowest order of minds; it is common in chil- 
dren and in the inferior races. 

Want of Latin fortunately debarred Spencer from going to Cam- 
bridge, where the keen edge of his individuality would have been dulled 
and blunted. He took, instead, to civil engineering. Those were the 
great days of railway enterprise in England, and Spencer got employ- 
ment under Sir Charles Fox, who afterward built the Crystal Palace. 


For eight years, if I recollect aright —I am giving impressions and 
reminiscences merely — he worked at this profession, all along matur- 


ing in his mind the first rough sketch of his projected philosophy. At 
the end of that time he threw up his post, and formed one of the most 
heroic resolves ever formed by man for the benefit of his fellows. He 
determined to become a monk of study, a poor friar of philosophy. His 
object was to produce the theory of evolution; and to that end he 
thenceforth devoted himself with single-hearted devotion. The story 
of his heroic struggle, recounted by himself, may be read, where one 
would least look for it, ina Government Blue Book — the evidence 
tendered before the Royal Commission on Copyright. 

Spencer there relates how he decided early in life to give himself up 
to the work of systematising the evolutionary idea; and how for that pur- 
pose he surrendered himself, body and soul, to the necessary researches. 
He had a small capital, left, I believe, by his father. He divided that 
up into as many years’ income as he thought would suffice for complet- 
ing his life-work, content at the end to find himself penniless, if only 
he had fulfilled his allotted task for the good of human intelligence. 
When I see how human intelligence has requited him, I sometimes 
wonder whether the sacrifice was worth that grand soul’s making 
However, he lived frugally upon capital for several years, till his small 
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patrimony was almost allexhausted. At one time, in spite of the utmost 
economy, nay, even privation, he felt he could go on with the work no 
longer; funds were failing, and he sent round a circular to subscribers 
to the “Synthetic Philosophy ” announcing that it would be impossible 
for him to continue the issue. I believe I am right in saying that in 
this emergency he received generous offers of help from John Stuart 
Mill and from several American admirers; but I do not think he 
accepted them; though I understand his and my friend, Prof. E. L. 
Youmans, did induce several Americans to subscribe to the “Synthetic 
Philosophy,” and so avert the catastrophe of its total discontinuance. 
But in all this I speak without special means of information, from vague 
memories of what I heard in conversation from Spencer or Youmans; 
and it is possible that facts which must now soon come to light may 
show I am mistaken. 

I do not believe, however, that Spencer, with whom the spirit of 
independence was a profound passion and almost a mania, ever accepted 
any direct pecuniary aid from any one. but I do know that he spoke 
with feeling of Mill’s action at this crisis, and also of Youmans’s. In 
the nick of time, however, he inherited, I fancy from his uncle, some 
small legacy, which just served to bridge over the bad place in his 
finances. By the time that was exhausted the “Synthetic Philosophy ” 
had “begun to pay ” — odious and disgraceful collection of ideas for our 
century, which ought to have endowed Spencer with the emoluments 
squandered upon an Archbishop of Canterbury — and his path thence- 
forth was free from the harassing and sordid cares of petty necessities. 

It should always be borne in mind that when Spencer began his 
titanic work of systematizing evolution, the evolutionary concept was 
not yet popular, as Darwin afterward made it. Most people forget 
that “The Origin of Species ” did not appear till 1859. Now, Spencer’s 
“Social Statics” appeared in 1850; his essay on “The Development 
Hypothesis ” — which contains the whole theory of organic evolution, 
minus natural selection — in 1852; his “Principles of Psychology,” in 
their first form, in 1855; and his “Progress: Its Law and Cause,” in 
1857. Thus his evolutionism long antedated the publication of Dar- 
win’s subsidiary principle; though Spencer was one of the first to adopt 
and exemplify the elder philosopher’s idea as soon as it was made pub- 
lic. He never allowed himself, however, to be carried away by the 
fallacious simplicity of natural selection into making it a key to unlock 
all the secrets of the universe. He always saw that the survival of the 
fittest must be supplemented by other principles, and fought to the last 
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the extreme and metaphysical conceptions of Weismann, who seeks to 
deduce the whole biologic order from this solitary premise. 

In 1860 Spencer began the “System of Synthetic Philosophy,” 
which he had long been contemplating, and which took actual form im- 
mediately after the publication of Darwin’s epoch-making work. He 
felt somewhat bitterly, though silently, in later life the injustice done 
him by the world, which accepted his word “Evolution ” — entirely his 
own, not in any way Darwin’s —as well as individual phrases of his 
invention, such as “the survival of the fittest,” and implicitly ascribed 
the whole credit of them to Darwin. In this connection the following 
letter from him may prove of interest. It was written in acknowledg- 
ment of a presentation copy of my little life of Darwin, contributed to 
a series edited by Andrew Lang for Longmans, and it well expresses his 
feelings on this point of personal priority : 


38 QUEEN'S GARDENS, BAYSWATER, W. 
22 October, *85. 


My pEAR ALLEN: —I am much obliged to you for the copy of your little volume 
contributed to the series of “English Worthies.” This obligation is, however, 


small compared with that under which you have laid me by various passages in the 
volume. Evidently you have striven, and I think successfully striven, to do justice 
all round, alike to Darwin's predecessors and to his contemporaries. It is a thing 
which biographers very rarely attempt to do. They habitually try rather not only 
to magnify their heroes, but to dwarf and ignore other men. 

I have all the more reason to thank you for what you have donein setting forth 
in various places the relations in which I stand toward the evolutionary doctrine, 
because it is a thing which I have not been able to do myself, and which none of 
my friends have hitherto taken occasion to do for me. Of course, the continual mis- 
stutements publicly made or implied I have been, for these five-and-twenty years, 
obliged to pass in silence; because not only would it have been in bad taste for me 
to take any overt step in rectilication of them, but doubtless by most I should have 
been regarded with alienated feelings rather than as one who had not been fairly 
dealt with. Of course, too, it has been out of the question for me to say anything 
about the matter to those of my friends who well know that a rectification is needed, 
and from whom one might fitly have been expected. To you, therefore, as having 
been the first to make any adequate representation of the state of the case, I feel all 
the more indebted. 

Respecting your volume under its impersonal aspects, Iam glad you have fur- 
nished so good a sample of what may be distinguished as philosophical biography — 
biography which deals with its subject as a product not only of family antecedents 
but of social antecedents, and traces his development in connection with the influ- 
ences of his own time This you have done, I think, very satisfactorily—so satis- 
factorily, indeed, that I feel myself as now having a very much clearer conception 
of Darwin’s relation to biological science and genera] thought than I had before. I 
hope the book will get all the large credit which it deserves. 

Very sincerely yours, HERBERT SPENCER. 


I attach considerable importance to this letter as a document in the 
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history of the evolutionary movement. It was not Spencer’s way to 
speak strongly, and what he said was always true to his feelings of the 
moment. Spencer’s estimate of his life-work and his place in philoso- 
phy was never excessive. On the contrary, I doubt whether he even 
rated his own importance quite as high as I rate it for him. He was 
not, of course, so silly as to be affectedly modest; he knew the value of 
his great generalizing powers, and had a justly exalted opinion of his 
own opinion. Still, he was anything but conceited. Dogmatic, if you 
will, in the sense in which you may use that word of a man, who, hav- 
ing arrived at reasoned convictions on wide grounds, is irritated at find- 
ing others, with no convictions, no reason, and no evidence, content to 
oppose their prejudices or their guesses to his well-based conclusions. 
On such men Spencer sometimes fell with a certain bull-dog ferocity. 
In England, too, where respect for philosophic opinion is rare, and 
where few can perceive the gulf that separates a master in thought from 
a newspaper leader-writer, many people considered the great thinker at 
times almost rude in his assertion of his own ideas. But it was always 
the scientific assertion of things discovered and proved, not the puerile 
assertion of things felt and believed on no sufficient evidence. As re- 
gards his forecast of his own place in after ages, no doubt Spencer 
ranked himself, mentally, as he had every right to do, in the front rank 
of the world’s great thinkers. To have done otherwise would have been 
ridiculously to underestimate himself, and unduly to yield to the blind- 
ness of his generation. A man cannot easily tower head and shoulders 
above all his contemporaries without being to some extent conscious of 
it himself. Darwin found him “twenty times his superior,” and Dar- 
win was right. Why then should Spencer be less perspicacious in this 
way than Darwin? I think he knew he had the largest brain of his 
age; I think he knew posterity would recognize that claim, and place 
him high above Aristotle, Bacon, Newton, Kant — but he never said 
so. His attitude was always one of real underlying modesty. 

During the years between 1878 and 1888 I saw increasingly much 
of the philosopher. Old friends of his were dying off, or growing alien- 
ated by political differences, and he was thrown more and more on the 
society of younger ones. I spent two winters, early in that period, at 
Hastings; and Spencer was there for one at least, and I rather think 
for both of them. Dr. Allman and Dr. Busk were also in the town, 
and we had many pleasant walks and talks together. I recollect, in 
particular, one stroll on the day after George Eliot’s death, when Spen- 
cer called for me in what for him was very unusual perturbation. He 
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had been an intimate friend of hers and Lewes’s; and though he seldom 
or never turned up at the crowded Sunday afternoons at the Priory, 
when George Eliot held her sa/on like a little literary court, he went 
there frequently on more privileged week-days. Her death affected 
him much; and he spoke more personally under the emotion of the 
moment than I have ever known him do on any other occasion. He 
said he had never been in the least moved by “ Marian Evans ” — so he 
always called her as a woman, and that the reports of his having 
been in love with her were wholly mistaken. He was also much stirred 
by statements in the papers that he had been concerned in her educa- 
tion. “Asa matter of fact,” he said, “I never saw her till she was a 
grown woman; and I only educated her jn the sense in which I have 
educated you and dozens of other people.” Certain reservations in his 
treatment of the relation of the sexes in the “Principles of Sociology ” 
have evidently been dictated by his view of George Eliot’s connection 
with Lewes. Though a stern and conservative moralist on these points, 
I believe he approved of their peculiar relation. 

Gradually during this period our friendship ripened greatly. I have 
preserved all the letters I ever received from Spencer; and in looking 
them over now it is interesting to observe how they pass by degrees 
from “My dear Sir” to “Dear Mr. Allen,” “My dear Mr. Allen,” “ Dear 
Allen,” and “My dear Allen,” as our acquaintance proceeded. I could 
tell, indeed, from the beginning of each letter how my recent actions or 
writings had pleased him; for he varied from one or other of these di- 
verse modes of address with delightful truthfulness. His transparent 
nature prevented him from ever assuming any warmth of feeling he did 
not really experience; and whatever he said, either orally or in writ- 
ing, always exactly represented his real attitude at the moment. In- 
deed, he was the most truthful person I ever met; and he expected an 
equal measure of truthfulness from others. I shall never forget one 
occasion on which a distinguished Frenchman, whom he had asked to 
lunch to meet me, turned up late at Queen’s Gardens, without having 
written to accept, and excused his remissness by the obviously false 
plea that he had not received the note of invitation till a few minutes 
before starting from his hotel. Spencer, with his usual eagerness to 
find out weak points in a governmental agency, was anxious to trace the 
origin of this miscarriage, and insisted, in such French as he could 
muster, upon inquiring whether the letter had been delayed in trans- 
mission, or merely not delivered by the hotel servants. The French- 
man, taken aback at this too literal reception of a polite prevarication, 
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grew hot and stammered. Spencer insisted and, failing to get a satisfac- 
tory reply, called in my aid as interpreter. The ground refused to open 
and swallow me; but I am happy to say our French friend gathered at 
least from my embarrassed smile and crimson face that not all English- 
men alike were incapable of understanding a human peccadillo. 

Another point which strikes me in looking over these letters is how 
many of them are marked by real kindliness and sympathy. Spencer 
was externally cold, and many have thought his social doctrines cruel; 
but he had nevertheless a large store of native benevolence, and could 
be extremely gentle under appropriate circumstances. One letter after 
another contains kind inquiries and suggestions about health. In 
1886 he took and furnished a house in Marine Square, Brighton, where 
he frequently invited me down for a week or so. By that time, his 
health had become seriously worse, and many of his letters are far from 
cheerful. Sometimes they drop to a post-card: 

As usual, an improvement, and then a relapse. After you left I went on well 
till the Friday, and then Bain came down to see me and spent the day. The addi- 
tional excitement proved too much, and I came down again with a crash. However, 


Iam improving again now, and hope to get out the next mild day. Iam glad to 
& ag i ) : 
hear you profited and continue fairly well. 


This card is dated “Feb. 15,’87.” but it represents fairly well 
Spencer’s state of health and spirits for several years. He went up and 
down continually. He was ill with an affection of the heart, and suf- 
fered terribly from insomnia, which drove him at last to take refuge in 
the country. His first experiment, I think, was made in our own house 
in Dorking. He came down to the Nook early in the spring of 1888, 
and stopped on with us till the autumn. He was wretchedly ill, but 
could drive out in his own victoria daily; and we got to know him that 
summer more intimately than we had ever before done. The winter, like 
many others, I spent in the South of Europe; but Spencer was far too 
ill to move, and, as my health absolutely required the change to a 
warmer climate, we were forced to go away and leave our guest in pos- 
session. He remained at the Nook till March of the succeeding year, 
our servants stopping on in hisemploy. His letters, written meanwhile 
about domestic concerns, are among the most amusing documents I ever 
read — as minute in their particulars as if the figures were to be sub- 
mitted to a government auditor. I also retain a letter from our laun- 
dress, explaining why she failed to give satisfaction with Mr. Spencer’s 
washing. Letters from great men to great men are as common as black- 
berries; but a washerwoman’s view of a distinguished philosopher is a 
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literary curiosity. I cannot bring myself to print these trifles here, 
however; perhaps I may bequeath them to the British Museum for the 
instruction and edification of future generations. 

It must have been about 1890 that Spencer took a house in Avenue 
Road, Regent’s Park, whence all his later letters are dated. By this 
time the grave political differences which separated him from many of 
his early friends had either deepened or lessened. He found himself 
more in accord with those whom he had quitted, and less in accord with 
those whom he had regarded as the faithful few of his follawers. The 
rock on which he split with his younger disciples was Socialism. Very 
early, most of those whom he had profoundly influenced had been led 
by the perusal of “Social Statics” into the acceptance of his original 
idea of Land Nationalization. Alfred Russel Wallace, the chief Eng- 
lish exponent of the doctrine, founded his argument entirely on Spen- 
cer. Later on Wallace became a convinced Socialist, as did most of 
the other thinkers whose opinions Spencer had most deeply leavened. 
Two of those whom he specially regarded as his chosen disciples were 
Miss Beatrice Potter, afterwards Mrs. Sidney Webb, and myself. I do 
not think I am going too far in saying that he looked upon us as his 
two favorite followers. But it was a great blow to him when we both, 
as he expressed it, “turned socialist.” He himself had been growing 
steadily more and more anti-socialist, and indeed conservative, for years ; 
and his later publications, such as “The Man versus the State,” had 
been violently anti-radical. The following letter shows well his frame 
of mind on this moot point between us, and forms the only one in my 
collection in which Spencer touches at all seriously on the crying politi- 
cal differences which now divided us: 

64 AVENUE Roap, REGENT’s Park, N. W. 
October 23, 1890. 

Dear ALLEN: —I hear that you have turned socialist. I hoped, when I heard 
of it from Miss Potter, that there might be some mistake; but a verification reached 
me a day or two ago under the form of a statement that you have been lecturing on 
the subject. 

If you have, I suppose it is useless to say anything; for my experience is that 
when definite views have once been taken, the probability of change is very small. 
Nevertheless, I send something in the shape of an antidote. It is to be an introduc- 
tion to a forthcoming volume of essays. Of course, you will not let it pass out of 
your hands. 


I hope Mrs. Allen is now much better. 
Truly yours, HERBERT SPENCER, 


This letter is characteristic; especially the chillier address and the 
“Truly yours” replacing the “My dear Allen” and the “ Very sincerely 
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yours ” of his usual correspondence, under stress of the to him unpleas- 
ant discovery. So is the generalization in the second paragraph. I 
need hardly say, however, that I had not “turned socialist” ; I was 
born one. Seven years earlier than the date of this letter I had pub- 
lished my socialist novel, “Philistia,” and I had contributed numerous 
socialist articles to newspapers. But we none of us ever troubled Spen- 
cer, where our general agreement was great, with minor differences of 
application; and so I suppose he did not discover till quite late how 
large a number of his closest adherents were diametrically opposed to 
him on political subjects. 

The fact is, Spencer’s so-called individualism did not hang together 
with the rest of his philosophy. The proof of it is that most of those 
who agreed with him in principle disagreed with him here when he 
came to practice. He did not see that an individualism which begins 
by accepting all the existing inequalities and injustices is no individu- 
alism at all; that his own early principle of land nationalization struck 
the keynote of revolt; and that socialism offers the only real hope to 
the thorough-going and consistent individualist of the future. This is 
too large a question, of course, to argue out here; but I may point in 
passing to two great confirmations of this belief: first, that almost all 
those whom Spencer deeply influenced are now socialists — showing 
that socialism is a logical development of the Spencerian ideals; and 
secondly, that in his old age Spencer was thrown back upon the sympa- 
thy of those very Tories and militarists whom he earlier denounced as 
Jingoes and enemies of industrialism. He was indeed left almost alone; 
for those who really believed in him went over to socialism, while those 
who agreed with his supposed individualism annoyed him at every turn 
by their social distinctions and their military aggressiveness. 

As to Spencer’s retraction of the doctrine of Land Nationalization, 


‘I attach to that a purely personal and idiosyncratic importance. Itisa 


fact in the history of his psychic development; and that is all. He 
found the doctrine inconsistent with those conservative principles forced 
upon him by the pessimism of old age, and he threw it incontinently 
overboard. The truth is, his political theories had never much real 
organic connection with his general system; they were legacies from the 
bourgeois political economy of the thirties and forties. But in spite of 
them, he hit early upon a fruitful seed — the germ of nationalization. 
In a happy hour, he cast that seed to earth; others saw and tended it. 
Under their fostering hands, it grew so great that it overshadowed and 
terrified its original planter; but it grows still and will grow in spite of 
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his displeasure. For the logical value and cogency of any line of argu- 
ment is something quite independent of the changes of belief in the 
brain that conceived it. The theory of gravitation would have been 
equally true if Newton had retracted it in his later days, when he was 
“interpreting prophecy.” What Spencer thought in his youth has in- 
fluenced thousands who much prefer that God-sent apercu to the labori- 
ous counter-arguments of his declining manhood. 

But I will not so part from my great teacher and preacher. I pre- 
fer to think of him as the framer of those mighty generalizations — the 
Instability of the Homogeneous and the Multiplication of Effects — 
which will endure after Oxford and Cambridge are forgotten. I prefer 
to think of him as the discoverer of that wonderful theory of Physio- 
logical Units which completely clears up, without any metaphysical or 
mystical abstractions, the difficulties in the comprehension of reproduc- 
tion and heredity which Darwin’s Pangenesis and Weismann’s Germ- 
plasm, both purely imaginary and unphysical concepts, befog and 
darken. I prefer to think of him as the prophet whose greatest discov- 
eries can only be duly appreciated after two or three centuries; the in- 
ventor of rational and progressive psychology ; the harmonizer of philoso- 
phy and science; the first discoverer of the true relation between mind 
and matter, the subject and the object. If he had only given us the 
one grand discovery of the origin of religion, which our mythologists 
and anthropologists are not yet advanced enough to accept, he would 
have deserved to rank among the chief of the world’s thinkers. As it 
is, his “First Principles” place him in line as a cosmologist with New- 
ton and Laplace, his “ Biology ” as a naturalist with Cuvier and Darwin, 
his “Psychology ” as a mental philosopher in front of Kant and Hegel, 
his “Sociology ” as the founder of a new and profound science before all 
his contemporaries. And the seal of his high apostolate lies in the very 
fact that the specialists in each line still reject his teaching. For he 
was not for specialists, but for the world and the future. 

Only cosmic minds can appreciate or measure Spencer. How then 
can he be measured by academic minds which are neither cosmic nor 
even cosmopolitan, but donnish and cliquish ? 

The twenty-fifth century will do him full justice. 


GRANT ALLEN. 
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A NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY. 


WHILE the artists of the country are discussing the revolutionary 
movement which has shaken the National Sculpture Society to its foun- 
dation and which is likely to necessitate its reconstruction, it may per- 
haps be opportune to attempt an inquiry into what such a society might 
and should perform under more favorable auspices. Critics wonder 
whether the fault lies with the sculptor or with the public. The writer 
is inclined to believe that the conditions which have made the associa- 
tion a dead letter are traceable to the sculptor himself rather than to 
the community in which he works. 

Speaking from a broad standpoint, and with full knowledge of the 
fact that our school of sculpture in America can now compare favorably 
with the new school of any other country, not excepting France, it may 
be stated that it will be necessary to face certain defects in the sculptor 
himself which must be remedied if we are to produce an art that is 
ultimately to vie with that of the great schools of Europe. The first de- 
fect that is evident to the thoughtful critic of American sculpture is 
that our artists are not equipped with sufficient culture to meet men of 
thought in other professions upon an equal footing. Many of them 
have never passed from the artisan stage to the plane of the true artist. 
They are stone-cutters, characterized by the mind of the stone-cutter, 
his mechanical reach, and his smug satisfaction — rather than by the 
constructive brain of the creative sculptor. They have never been 
trained to think. While many of them have received more technique 
than they know what to do with, they lack that all-important requisite 
of culture, which alone can ripen their thought and give adequate form 
to their artistic conceptions. 

The older men, who are now passing away, were thinkers; but they 
thought along literary rather than plastic lines: their thoughts were 
not transferable to bronze or marble. Story may be cited as a notable 
example of this type: he had the sense of the poetic and symbolic, but 
lacked the technique wherewith to express his thought, and missed the 
conception of what our modern world demands, namely, an appreciation 
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of the spirit of the age and of the sculptor’s relation to it. He lived 
too long in a Roman palace and away from his own people. The result 
was that he became a slave to tradition and the blind follower of a man 
who was himself merely an echo of the great Greek school — Canova. 

The creative sculptor must understand first of all his point of depart- 
ure. He must have thought out his own relation to his time and 
people. Above all, he must master the grammar of the language which 
he attempts to speak. If he lack thought and a mastery of technique, 
what possible hope can he have of executing aught else but the pleas- 
ing, fanciful work of the moment? It is an altogether different matter 
to achieve something which impresses the world with the idea that art 
is thought, crystallized into permanent form. When the young sculp- 
tor once becomes conscious of the possession of technical facility, it re- 
quires great strength of character on his part to enable him to curb his 
impatience and to make technique wait upon thought. The almost 
fatal thumb-facility which one acquires in the schools of Paris is often 
mistaken for genius. But in sculpture, as in the other arts, thought is 
always supreme. No amount of cleverness or superficial handling will 
atone for the lack of a proper understanding of the sculptor’s métier and 
of its fixed limitations. Therefore the mere technician finds himself at 
a loss for ideas when called upon to give expression to the yearning of 
his people or to some artistic need that they feel; and the consequence 
is that he is compelled to fall back on the traditional methods of men 
who were often as barren of artistic conceptions as himself. Hence the 
hopeless array of pitiful statues in our public streets and parks — works 
that have no artistic reason for existence. How few are the men who 
understand what their people are about! How few approach the main 
stream of the people’s desire! 

What we need in sculpture, as in the other arts, is, first of all, 
thinkers; and these must be possessed of sufficient technique to make 
their conception comprehensible to the people, otherwise their thought 
will be either crudely expressed or will resolve itself into a mere abstrac- 
tion. He whoruns may read, and he who thinks must find sufficient 
to think about, as he lingers before a statue or passes it day by day. 
There is a saying in vogue in Paris which defines my meaning in part, 
namely, that most men work for the Salon rather than for art. They 
cultivate a species of sculpture which is characterized by a theatrical 
quality and which cries out at you as you pass because of some contor- 
tion of form, instead of impressing you with a sense of harmonious 
beauty. The new movement in sculpture, which is revealed in a meas- 
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ure by the breaking away of a few men from the National Society in 
the attempt to reconstruct that organization, if possible, implies first of 
all an expression of dissatisfaction with traditional methods. It is only 
a phase of a general upheaval that is passing over this land of the future, 
akin to the movement of the socialist in other spheres of artistic activity. 
The poets have found their exponent in Edwin Markham, whose verses 
on “The Man with the Hoe” reflect this sentiment. The movement 
signifies a noble discontent with accepted ideas and with the names of 
men who have too often been used to conjure with. We are tired of 
living in strict accordance with types associated with history and story. 

Even France, a country that has become the home of mere technical 
expression, is beginning to turn toward idealism and the embodiment 
of thought, gradually forsaking mere technical activity. Sculpture is 
preéminently the art of repose, and he who follows its history from the 
earliest times to the present day will find that all the great masterpieces 
have embodied this spirit. The aim of the sculptor has been the asser- 
tion of the soul. The problems affecting the destiny of the race are his 
problems. He cannot get away from them without departing also from 
those creations which determine his position in the history of art. It 
is not said that he must give these problems any inartistic and absurd 
moral purport which stands apart from his own life and mind. His 
morality must be shown, not on the surface, but in the conception and 
execution of his art product, the cultivation of which, as before re- 
marked, should be coeval with its spiritual import and significance. 
Upon the whole, it is better for the sculptor to express lofty conceptions 
such as are here indicated in a crude way and with thought, than to 
convey or embody transient ideas in the cleverest possible manner. 
Hence it follows that a National Society of Sculpture should consist of 
an association of thoughtful, cultured men, and these must sooner or 
later come to the front; while the timid, who have followed tradition 
and whose ears are always at the ground, will be relegated to their 
proper place. 

The art associations and clubs in this country are given very largely 
to dilettantism and to the encouragement of the amateur. They do lit- 
tle for art and less for the artist. They endeavor to bring him into 
connection with a world of talk rather than into contact with those true 
lovers of art who would appreciate his productions and perhaps desire 
to possess them. In view of- these facts we should hail the defection 
of the few as a summons — as a rallying-cry for the men of thought. 
It should bring home to us the lesson that a national association of 
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artists should be composed of men who know what this country stands 
for among the nations of the world. The sculptor works in the realm 
of plastic forms as the statesman labors with his pen and voice — to 
bring order out of chaos. The only difference is that the work of the 
sculptor is not done before the world, but in the silence of the atelier, 
where the atmosphere is congenial to the thinker. 

Histrionic sculpture will never be great sculpture — an inevitable 
truth, because sculpture must forever be the handmaid of architecture, 
the greatest and most silent of all the arts. It can never convey what 
Wagner has successfully expressed in music, namely, the whole disso- 
nance, turmoil, and confusion of the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It must seize upon the vital truths of the time, the great needs 
of the people, and express them in plastic terms. A sculptor to do 
great work must have learned his limitations. He must know where 
man ends and where God begins, and his work, to be great, should 
always be a solution and not a problem. Science to-day, instead of 
taking aught from the field of art, has extended its limits far beyond 
the outposts of the past into the realms of idealized truth. It is not 
the literal but the real that we are striving for; but the real must be 
clothed in ideal forms. What a great thought to believe that the most 
insignificant human life with which we come in contact is greater than 
the Pyramid of Cheops because of its possibilities and reach! 

This agitation against tradition and accepted names and forms of ex- 
pression must not be taken as signifying a revolt against any one man, 
but as directed against the forces of the past which would imprison 
the present. It is the revolt of Victor Hugo and Gautier against the 
Academy — that enslaving institution which sought to fix in perma- 
nent form the language, and limit the great rhythm and heartbeat, of 
the people. It is no wild cry of a revolutionary mob, but it is the still, 
small voice of conscience, which calls for the permanence of truth and 
idea. Our art is not sufficiently inevitable. It is too often the bizarre 
expression of many foreign schools, each one perhaps in itself complete 
and sufficient as to time and place, but as a whole valueless for our 
highest concrete expression. 

In regard to the practical work to be done by a national association 
of artists there is much to say. Aside from constituting a nucleus con- 
sisting of intelligent men who can meet thoughtful persons from other 
spheres of activity on common ground, it must provide a permanent 
establishment for the conservation of all that nourishes their art. In 
this establishment some provision should be made for the reception of 
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the many young men who come to the metropolis from all parts of the 
country, and who are turned loose upon our streets to drift at the mercy 
of wind and tide. It should have a permanent exhibition of contempo- 
raneous work, where the layman may see and purchase, if he wishes, 
such works of his fellow countrymen as will enable him to understand 
his own time and his relation to it. Such an association ought at least 
once a year to have a great salon or exhibition, similar to that held in 
Paris or England, where the whole people may see what work is being 
done and read the permanent history of their time in bronze and stone. 
If Greece and Egypt found their chief and most exalted expression in 
the art of sculpture, there is no reason why America should not along 
her own lines find the same outlet. There is no block of marble, as 
Michelangelo has truly said, that does not contain the possibilities of 
some ideal conception. The fault is not with the stone, but with the 
brain and heart of the sculptor; and while we are freer to express our 
thoughts than any nation has been in the past, with the exception per- 
haps of Greece, we must so educate our sculptors that they shall not 
only be able to realize their artistic possibilities, but shall also have 
ideas worthy of expression. Much of our work is akin to that of Tyre 
and Sidon, cities whose fame in their day extended to the remotest parts 
of the world as then known, but which live in history merely as the 
names of geographical, commercial negotiants and agents, and not as 
influential factors of human progress and evolution. 

As the man on horseback becomes less essential and less frequent 
in our thoroughfares, let us hope to see the man of thought — the poet 
or writer who is the moulder of idealism, and who seeks to educate 
rather than to dominate, to be rather than to possess. We must give a 
reason for our existence as well as for our art. Our position must not 
be analogous to that of the columns in front of a well-known building 
in London, on which some Italian poet once inscribed the following line: 
“My dear columns! What are you doing here?” to which they answered 
that in truth they did not know, having been taken from some place 
where they had a meaning to be placed in a relationship for which they 
could give no good reason. While we provide in State and city for the 
deaf, dumb, and blind, we make no provision for the genius of the na- 
tion. It may die or starve in the street, while we feed, clothe, and pro- 
tect those who contribute nothing to the national growth. The great 
social students of our time, like Mr. John Graham Brooks and Prof. 
Franklin Giddings, find it necessary, after all their ideal tenement and 
community-plans, to return to art, which nourishes man’s spirit and 
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contributes to his happiness. The cry is for something vital, something 
that shall fill the leisure of our people besides sport, which is well 
enough in its place, but does little to nourish man’s mind and soul. 
With all due appreciation and gratitude to the men who have cleared 
the way in America and made a glorious present and future possible, it 
is nevertheless time that we should take things into our own hands and 
use our own brains in the working out of the new problems that influ- 
ence our lives. Moreover, we intend to doso. Art and religion too 
have their martyrs, have men whose lives were sacrificed for the good 
of the many, men who suffered in silence for the sake of the world. As 
the art of sculpture is in some respects the highest of all the arts, so 
also is it the last note in the history of the development of a people. It 
comes as a late stage of development, to awaken thought and to embody 
ideal conceptions as lofty types which may inspire the race to higher 
achievement. “ 

Let us return to the principal point of discussion — the formation 
of a National Sculpture Association which shall be vitally effective and 
of permanent value to the people at large as well as to its members. 
We have demonstrated our ability to the world by the construction of 
the Dewey arch — near the former site of which we now have that 
most hideous of modern examples of architecture, the “Flatiron Build- 
ing” — and by the many excellent sculptural memorials which, during 
the last two decades, have been placed in this city and throughout the 
country. Weare in a position to demonstrate that we have men of 
thought, culture, and refinement, who are eminently fitted to do great 
work in sculpture. These men have had the benefit of foreign travel 
and study; and they have returned from abroad, as did once the Greek 
artists to the islands of Hellas, to render the results of their observa- 
tions serviceable to their own people: they have eventually thought out 
their problems upon their own soil. Unfortunately, however, these 


men are scattered and have no common meeting-ground or rallying- 


point where, working together, they might accomplish some definite and 
lasting work. The establishment of such a centre is imperative. 

The people should, therefore, give the matter their most serious 
attention. The press, also, should support a movement which is essen- 
tially unselfish. It is a well-known fact that the metropolis suffers 
greatly because of the many objectless societies now existing and the 
lack of cohesion between them. 

WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. 
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